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A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 


Sipe pessimism with which some 
educators have viewed recent 
criticisms of public education is not 
shared by all persons acquainted with 
the progress that America’s schools 
have made during the past century 
and a half. For example, Francis S. 
Chase, chairman of the Department of 
Education of the University of Chica- 
go, says that “‘a great forward surge to 
lift the quality of American education 
to a new high is long overdue.” 

In his article entitled “A Great Ad- 
vance in Education” appearing in the 
November, 1954, issue of the Nation’s 
Schools, Chase documents his belief 
that history reveals six conditions 
which must exist to cause such an ad- 
vance. These conditions are: (1) a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the schools 
created by a “deep feeling that they 
are inadequate to the needs of the 
times’’; (2) the “presence of an imagi- 
native and energetic group of educa- 
tional reformers or statesmen”; (3) “a 


* 


widespread citizens’ movement”; (4) 
“the taking-up of the cause by politi- 
cal leadership”; (5) the “active inter- 
est of the press”; and (6) an “‘advanc- 
ing economy which is able to support 
the advance.” 

Chase takes the position that most 
of these conditions are now evident al- 
though he confesses that “an enlight- 
ened group of educational statesmen 
who will point the way for needed re- 
forms is not today so apparent as 
might be desired.” In fact, he believes 
that the major factor now needed to 
raise public education to new heights 
of effectiveness is the development of 
“bold pioneering concepts to kindle the 
popular imagination.” 

If Chase’s appraisal of current con- 
ditions is correct, he has issued a chal- 
lenge to the educational profession. It 
represents an opportunity which may 
not be offered again within the life- 
time of most of us now responsible in 
some way for the induction of children 
into a society which is, fortunately, 
still democratic. 
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A Loox AHEAD 


HE progress made by various 

states during 1950-53 in “‘provid- 
ing educational opportunities for all 
youth of high-school age”’ is described 
in the report of the Second Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Educaton for 
Youth issued during 1954 by the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education. Com- 
menting on the present status of state 
programs, the Commission says: 


It would appear that a total of 29 states 
have specifically organized campaigns or pro- 
grams to effect improvements of the types 
generally associated with life adjustment 
education. Many of these are especially 
emphasizing curriculum improvements. 
Some are attempting to redefine or reformu- 
late the objectives of public high school edu- 
cation. Others are sponsoring special studies: 
the prevalence and causes of drop-outs, the 
cost of attending high school, and the rele- 
vancy of school programs to the realities of 
life. A growing interest has been shown in the 
attitudes and ideas of pupils, graduates, and 
parents in what the high schools are doing 
and how they are doing it. 


Life adjustment education was de- 
fined in the following terms by a work 
conference held by the Commission in 
Washington during October, 1948: 


Life adjustment education is designed to 
equip all American youth to live democrati- 
cally with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society as home members, workers, 
and citizens. It is concerned especially with 
a sizable proportion of youth of high-school 
age (both in school and out) whose objectives 
are less well served by our schools than are 
the objectives of preparation for either a 
skilled occupation or higher education. 


The new report of the Commission 
points out that many other terms, pre- 
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sumably synonymous with “life ad- 
justment,” are being used in the vari- 
ous states. It says: 

Not all of the states which have organ- 
ized active high-school improvement cam- 
paigns have done so under the banner of 
“Life Adjustment Education.” Many have 
called it “the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram”’— a phrase long familiar to educators 
and often regarded as an aczion continuously 
at work at both the high-school and elemen- 
tary levels. Other states have adopted such 
dynamic labels as “Readjustment of High 
School Education” (New York), “Study of 
Secondary Schools’? (Texas), or ‘‘Coopera- 
tive Educational Planning Program” (Wis- 
consin). 


One may wonder whether educators 
are again attacking a common prob- 
lem in much the same manner but, be- 
cause they use such a variety of terms, 
are confusing the public to the extent 
that the unity of their purposes and 
work is not understood. 

The report not only reviews prog- 
ress during the period between 1950 
and 1953 but also examines some of 
the “forces molding universal second- 
ary education” since the 1930’s. These 
include, the Commission says, experi- 
mentation and investigation in such 
fields as government, sociology, > sy- 
chology, medicine, biology, etc. 
Emerging developments in secondary 
education listed by the Commission as 
those that “seem to be under way” 
are: (1) the comprehensive high 
school; (2) changing curriculums, with 
changed content and learning activi- 
ties; (3) increasingly comprehensive 

school services, such as health and 
guidance; (4) more intelligent and 
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comprehensive use of evaluation; (5) 
democratic school administration; and 
(6) wider school-community relation- 
ships. 

The report implies that more evi- 
dence of these developments will be 
observed in the period from 1954 to 
1964. It points out, however, that 
there are nine areas of “unfinished 
business of secondary education” 
which need the attention of school 
staffs during the ten-year period 
ahead. First, the staffs “need to con- 
tinue their studies of all youth, but 
especially those now tending to drop 
out before graduation.” A second task 
is the establishment of ‘a fourteen- 
year sequence of educational experi- 
ences which will eliminate the selec- 
tive character of secondary educa- 
tion.” The third is the determination 
of “an appropriate balance between 
required and elective subjects or areas 
of learning.” A fourth is continued 
experimentation “to provide for great- 
er individualization in instruction by 
a wide range of methods.” 

The other five tasks include ‘more 
experimentation to build a program of 
work experience,” the development of 
an “adequate program for appraising 
the educational development of indi- 
vidual pupils,” the improvement of 
programs of teacher preparation, the 
improvement of school finance pro- 
grams, and a re-examination of “the 
whole question of home-community- 
school responsibility.” 

The Commission’s report, entitled 
A Look Ahead in Secondary Education 
(United States Office of Education 


Bulletin 1954, No. 4), may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price is 
thirty-five cents. 


SLOW AND Rapip LEARNERS 


|. one 1931 and 1951, the pro- 
portion of pupils remaining in 
high school until they were graduated 
almost doubled. This tremendous in- 
crease in the holding power of schools, 
coupled with the increase in birth rate 
which has caused bulging elementary 
schools, will result in an estimated 
high-school enrolment in 1959-60 
which will be 50 per cent larger than 
it was in 1949-50. The number of 
pupils at that time will, in itself, rep- 
resent a staggering educational task 
for America. But the number of pupils 
is only part of the problem; the hold- 
ing power of high schools, of which we 
are justly proud, brings with it in- 
creasingly acute problems of providing 
adequate instructional programs for 
three types of pupils. There are the 
average and the rapid learners, with 
whom schools have had the greatest 
experience even though they may not 
always provide the latter with really 
challenging instruction. And there is 
the third group, the slow learners, who 
are relatively new in secondary educa- 
tion insofar as their retention through 
four or five years of high-school study 
is concerned. 

In 1952 the United States Office of 
Education launched a study dealing 
with the instruction of slow and rapid 
learners. Some of its findings are re- 
ported in the bulletin released in 1954 
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under the title Teaching Rapid and 
Slow Learners in High Schools (Office 
of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 5, 
available for $0.35 from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.). 

The following were the major pur- 
poses of the study: 


(1) To determine the extent to which cer- 
tain practices in providing for individual 
differences are being used in public high 
schools today, (2) to identify and describe 
promising practices which high-school staff 
members are using in teaching rapid and 
slow learners, and (3) to encourage and help 
high schools to study ways in which they can 
make better provisions for their rapid and 
slow learners. 


Data were obtained through the use 
of a questionnaire completed by 850 
regular, junior, and senior high schools 
in the United States with enrolments 
of more than 300 pupils. 

The schools were questioned about 
twenty-three administrative provi- 
sions for rapid- and slow-learning 
pupils. An appraisal of their replies 
indicated: 


1. School staffs are aware of individual 
differences among pupils and are making 
many administrative provisions to meet 
these differences. 

2. Schools are making more administra- 
tive provisions for slow learners than for 
rapid learners. 

3. In general, senior high schools are 
making the greatest number of adaptations, 
and junior high schools the fewest. The only 
exception is that junior high schools make 
more adaptations for slow learners than 
either senior high schools or regular high 
schools. It is reasonable to suppose that jun- 
or high schools have a higher proportion of 
slow learners than do other high schools. 
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4. For the most of the twenty-three pro- 
visions there is a direct relationship between 
the size of schools and the number of ad- 
ministrative provisions for rapid and slow 
learners. 

5. Comparatively fewer schools are using 
homogeneous grouping than twenty years 
ago. However, about half of the schools in 
this study reported such grouping. 


Questioned about twenty practices 
used in identifying rapid- and slow- 
learning pupils, the schools gave re- 
plies which resulted in the following 
conclusions on the part of the Office of 
Education: 


The four items used in discovering or 
identifying rapid- and slow-learning pupils 
which received the highest rankings were 
those which are often used for homogeneous 
groupings. They are teachers’ marks, group 
intelligence tests, teachers’ estimates of 
school achievement, and _ standardized 
achievement tests. Use of these techniques 
usually provides quantitative data useful 
for grouping of pupils. Most of the other 
items are not so easily subject to quantifica- 
tion by groups and therefore are probably 
used by teachers primarily in considering 
pupils as individuals. 

There is not much difference in the use 
made of the twenty practices for rapid 
learners and for slow learners. However, 
there are substantial differences between 
schools of different size. Individual intelli- 
gence tests are used most frequently by 
large schools (over 1,000) in identifying slow 
learners. Large high schools also report more 
extensive use of anecdotal reports and 
records for both rapid and slow learners 
than do other schools. Guidance counselors 
are used to a greater extent in large schools 
than in smaller schools. Parents are seldom 
consulted for the purpose of discovering 
rapid and slow learners. On the average, 
large high schools and junior high schools 
are making more use of the twenty practices 
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included in the questionnaire than are 
schools in other categories. 


The report includes a considerable 
amount of information on the instruc- 
tional provisions for both types of 
learners which are used by teachers of 
English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts. If a teacher “had experi- 
enced unusual success in adapting his 
instructional program to rapid learn- 
ers, to slow learners, or to both, he was 
asked to describe in detail (1) what 
was taught, (2) how it was taught, and 
(3) to whom it was taught.” The infor- 
mation regarding unusually successful 
practices will be reported in another 
bulletin to be published by the Office 
of Education. 


For THE PuzzLED HoME- 
Room TEACHER 


TEACHERS, without experi- 
ence or preparation for the 
task, have been assigned the responsi- 
bility of conducting home-room guid- 
ance programs. Failing to receive on- 
the-job assistance which would enable 
them to overcome their lack of expe- 
rience and preparation, they and the 
pupils have derived few, if any, of the 
benefits which can result from a well- 
conceived plan for home-room guid- 
ance. Vivian Ross undertook the task 
of writing a brief book designed spe- 
cifically for these puzzled, and usually 
frustrated, members of a high-school 
faculty. Her Handbook for Homeroom 
Guidance was published late in 1954 by 
the Macmillan Company. 
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The Handbook is essentially a how- 
to-do-it manual based on the author’s 
experience as a teacher of English in 
the Walnut Hills High School in Cin- 
cinnati, where she had the responsi- 
bility of conducting home-room guid- 
ance programs. Her emphasis on spe- 
cific suggestions has the merit of 
avoiding any disconcerting vagueness. 
At the same time, it possesses the 
weakness of failing to give a teacher 
the understanding of purposes needed 
for the enthusiasm and vision on 
which successful programs must be 
built. Combined with other reading in 
the field of home-room guidance, it 
will, however, give a refreshing and 
challenging viewpoint of things as 
they often are rather than as they 
should be in many school situations. 


TEAMWORK IN PLANNING AND 
EXECUTING PROGRAMS 


LL GROUPS affected by a policy 
A should have an appropriate part 
in its formulation. Administrators 
cannot expect successful execution of 
plans or programs if those responsible 
for the execution have no part in de- 
veloping them. Teachers and adminis- 
trators cannot expect the support of 
the public if the public is overlooked in 
the development of its schools’ poli- 
cies. Pupils will have no enthusiasm 
for their school’s program if they are 
always told what they will do and 
never permitted a voice in planning. 

Although lip service is given to the 
necessity of really co-operative team- 
work in education, it is still avoided 
frequently. In fact, the repetition 
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above of statements already worn thin 
by repetition was motivated by the 
following paragraph appearing on the 
first page of the opening chapter of 
Ross’s Handbook for Homeroom Guid- 
ance mentioned earlier: 

The literature in the field, should he [the 
teacher] with his busy schedule of class- 
room duties have time to consult it, is 
usually of little help, as chapter after chap- 
ter is written to administrators: “How To 
Select Teachers To Do Guidance,” “Should 
the Classroom Teacher Do Guidance?” 
‘Which Period Should Be Used for Guid- 
ance?” “How To Evaluate the Guidance 
Program,” etc. These are not matters which 
concern the teacher. They are outside of his 
domain. He wants to know, “What do I do 
now?” 


Despite the many helpful sugges- 
tions made by Ross, it seems doubtful 
that any school will have a successful 
home-room guidance program if the 
majority of teachers share the attitude 
she has expressed or if the administra- 
tors foster such an attitude by the 
manner in which they function. No 
part of a school’s program is more in 
need of co-operative planning and 
execution than is guidance. 

There must be certain divisions of 
responsibility in education, but there 
is a need for more unity in planning, in 
policy-making, and in the execution of 
programs. Teamwork should be given 
an important place, not only in indi- 
vidual schools, but also in the educa- 
tional profession as a whole. Profes- 
sional associations, for example, may 
have unintentionally caused some di- 
vision of educational personnel which 
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makes co-operative action difficult. In 
the Report of the Southern Regional 
Conference of State Professional A ssoct- 
ations of School Administrators, pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, the statement is 
made that “a child develops as a 
whole organism, but professional as- 
sociations tend to develop as parts of 
the whole educational system.” 

Commenting on a study that the 
Program made of southern state pro- 
fessional associations in administra- 
tion, the report declared that, even 
among professional groups in admin- 
istration, “joint association studies 
and conferences are the exception 
rather than the rule.’”’ When we look 
at the multiplicity of professional or- 
ganizations in all areas of education, 
we find that teachers often feel too 
little concern for the problems of ad- 
ministration and that administrators 
show too little concern for the prob- 
lems of teaching. Failing to under- 
stand the interrelationship of admin- 
istration and instruction, both may 
fail to understand the reason why pro- 
grams and policies fail. 


OccCUPATIONAL Books 


GH-SCHOOL STUDENTS, even in 

their Freshman year, appear to 
have some specific ideas as to the kind 
of book or pamphlet dealing with oc- 
cupations that is of value to them. In 
her article entitled “What High- 
School Students Want in Occupation- 
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al Books” in the September, 1954, is- 
sue of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, Sarah Splaver describes a 
study designed to determine students’ 
thinking on the subject. Two hundred 
and eight Freshmen and Seniors en- 
rolled in English classes in four New 
York City public high schools partici- 
pated in the investigation. Each stu- 
dent completed a detailed question- 
naire dealing with occupational books. 
Interviews also were used with a num- 
ber of them. Their responses were ana- 
lyzed on the basis of their reading 
achievements, grade placements, and 
intelligence quotients. 

Her analysis of the data obtained 
from the students leads Splaver to the 
following conclusions, given here by 
summary and by quotation: 


1. “Insofar as contents and character- 
istics of occupational books are concerned, 
separate books need not be written for the 
Freshmen and for the Seniors” or “for 
special Freshman and Senior reader groups 
based upon reading levels, intelligence quo- 
tients, vocational decision, occupational 
experience, and professional fathers.” 

2. The books should be “written in sim- 
ple language which all high-school students 
could understand and in such a style as to 
make the readers feel they are having a 
personal chat with the author.” 

3. The students included in the study 
“do not believe that it is important for an 
occupational book to have an attractive 
cover, to sell for less than $1.00, to be less 
than 100 pages in size, or to be written in 
the form of a novel.” 

4. Information about the number of 
workers in an occupation is not important 
unless it “is shown to be specifically related 
to the chances of getting a job.” 


5. The books should contain indexes and 
tables of contents. 

6. Facts and figures used in the books 
should come from reliable sources such as 
census data. 

7. Among the “very important com- 
ponents” of an occupational book are the 
“duties, qualifications, preparation, hours 
of work, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages” of the jobs described. 


Describing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an occupation, which 
the students in Splaver’s study deemed 
important, is not a simple task for 
any author. Agreement can be ob- 
tained rather easily on certain advan- 
tages and/or disadvantages. Beyond 
that point, however, there are factors 
which are often advantages or disad- 
vantages according to the interests, 
values, and attitudes of the boys and 
girls reading a book. This writer has 
used books in which a disadvantage 
of an occupation listed by the author 
was the fact that the worker had to 
work out-of-doors in all seasons of the 
year. And yet many boys whom he 
counseled considered this factor a dis- 
tinct advantage! 

Perhaps the only rule of thumb 
that an author can employ is to make 
an honest effort to avoid listing factors 
as advantages or disadvantages solely 
on the basis of his own interests, 
values, and attitudes. In his writing he 
may also recognize that in some in- 
stances there is a lack of agreement on 
the attractive and unattractive fea- 
tures of an occupation even within the 
limits of a society’s mores and ethical 
standards. 
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MEN TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Aa toward the employment 
in America’s public secondary 
schools of a larger per cent of men 
teachers than at any time since 1900 
was reported by Ellsworth Tompkins 
in a bulletin entitled Ratio of Men to 
Women Teachers in Public Secondary 
Schools (United States Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 413, 1954). In 
1890, 40.5 per cent of the teachers in 
the public high schools were men. In 
1900 the per cent rose to 49.9, but it 
dropped to 34.9 in 1930. In 1952 it had 
risen again to 45.6. Wartime condi- 
tions, of course, caused fluctuations in 
the per cents reported in 1920 and 
1946. 

Other findings enumerated by 
Tompkins include the following: 


Nation-wide, the number of men teachers 
in high schools changed by plus 4.3 per cent 
from 1937-38 to 1951-52. 

From 1890 to 1952, the percentage of men 
teachers in public high schools has varied 
greatly, and no pattern of steady increase or 
decrease is apparent. 

Thirty-five states and the District of Co- 
lumbia now employ a larger percentage of 
men teachers in public high schools than 
they did in 1937-38. 

Twelve states, mostly in the South, now 
employ a smaller percentage of men teachers 
in public high schools than they did in 1937- 
38. 

One state (Louisiana) had approximately 
the same percentage of men teachers in 
public high schools in 1951-52 that it did in 
1937-38. 

In seven states (Delaware, Minnesota, 
California, Iowa, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Washington) the number of men teachers 
in public high schools changed by plus 15 
to plus 10 per cent in the fourteen years 
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from 1937-38 to 1951-52. The number of 
men teachers in the state of Delaware, for 
example, increased 41.5 per cent during the 
fourteen-year period. 

In the states having schools segregated 
by race (including the District of Columbia) 
the percentage of men teachers in Negro 
public high schools greatly exceeded the per- 
centage of men teachers in white public high 
schools in 1937-38; but in 1951-52 the per- 
centage of the former had diminished and 
the percentage of the latter had increased to 
the point where there was no significant 
difference between the two. 

Twenty-three states now employ either 
as many men as women teachers or more men 
than women teachers in their public high 
schools (49.4 to 64.5 per cent men). 

Twenty-five states and the District of 
Columbia would have to employ additional 
men teachers to have their high schools 
staffed by an approximately equal number of 
men and women teachers. For example, the 
current ratio between men and women high- 
school teachers in Alabama is approxi- 
mately 1:2. 

Utah has consistently employed a signifi- 
cantly greater percentage of men teachers in 
public high schools than any other state. 

In general, the rank order of states by 
geographic regions reporting the highest per- 
centage of men teachers is (1) Rocky Moun- 
tain States, (2) Southwestern States, (3) 
Western States, (4) Mid-Western States, 
(5) Mid-Atlantic States, (6) Northeastern 
States, and (7) Southern States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Tompkins believes that a knowl- 
edge of the findings quoted above is a 
prerequisite to discussions of the role 
of men teachers in high schools. In 
fact, the introduction of the report be- 
gins with the following statement: 


Are more men teachers now needed in the 
high schools? Should there be an approxi- 
mately equal distribution between men and 
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women teachers in high schools? Would 
such a balance tend to improve the teaching 
of secondary-school youth? 

These are questions on which people in 
and out of education may have definite and 
perhaps differing opinions. Until basic in- 
formation on the proportion of men to 
women teachers is available, discussion of 
these and similar questions is likely to gen- 
erate more heat than light. 


Presumably we may have more 
light than heat in the discussions that 
now can take place. In any event, the 
trends and facts enumerated in the re- 
port will be of interest to all persons 
concerned in any way with the com- 
position of the teaching staffs in our 
public high schools. 


A WARNING 


HE executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, T. M. Stinnett, does not mince 
words in his warning to the teaching 
profession included in his article en- 
titled “Improve Our Certification” 
which appeared in the September, 
1954, issue of the Alabama School 
Journal. In discussing the steps that 
state education associations can take 
to make teaching a profession, he says: 
As an organized profession and as indi- 
vidual teachers, we have never properly as- 
sessed the role of certification in the im- 
provement of education. Nor have we seemed 
fully to realize that teacher education, insti- 
tutional accreditation, and professional cer- 
tification are all part of one important 
process—the process of getting competent, 
well-prepared teachers into the classrooms. 
It is a process urgently in need of attention 
and improvement, and it is the responsibility 


of the organized profession to give it that 
attention and to seek that improvement. If 
we do not accept this responsibility, other 
groups less well qualified for the job will take 
over. 

For the next ten years at least, the state 
associations are going to have to be con- 
cerned, more concerned than they have been, 
with the task of helping teaching become a 
profession. Either we become a profession 
or we don’t. We cannot duck our responsi- 
bility. And we need to know as we tackle 
the job that there are movements already 
under way to do away with certification or 
to emasculate it as a professional process. 
Proposals are already being made to legis- 
latures that we return to the old normal 
schools, that we cut back to two college 
years of preparation for elementary certifi- 
cates. 

The teaching profession now faces the 
task which many other professions have 
already dealt with. We have to decide upon 
and list the major competencies required 
for our profession, and we have to do this in 
such a way as to get rid of present incon- 
sistencies in professional requirements. We 
need to come to some agreements as to 
what constitutes a good teacher. 

We need to be a little more concerned 
about the institutions which are offering 
teacher-education programs, assuring our- 
selves that such institutions are really capa- 
ble of preparing competent teachers. Having 
thus assured ourselves, we need then to put 
the responsibility for developing good teach- 
ers where it belongs, on the institution 
charged with that task. 


Stinnett outlines a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the teaching profes- 
sion. Many conflicting ideas and phi- 
losophies must be reconciled. Solu- 
tions must be found to the problem of 
an inadequate supply of teachers, 
which is a major reason, perhaps, for 
many of the difficulties encountered in 
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making teaching truly a profession. 
Agreements, heretofore lacking, must 
be realized on many aspects of certifi- 
cation laws. These needs represent a 
demand for all the skill and wisdom 
which educators and the public can 
apply to them. Individually and col- 
lectively we have an important stake 
in the outcome. Collectively, as Stin- 
nett suggests, we should utilize to the 
fullest extent the resources of our 
state education associations. 


NEWSPAPERS AND SCHOOLS 


WSPAPER EDITORS on the one 

hand, and teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators on the other, do 
not always display an attitude of mu- 
tual admiration. The editors are fre- 
quently discouraged by the inadequa- 
cy and ineffectiveness of material sub- 


mitted to them for publication by 
schools. School staffs are usually dis- 
couraged by the amount of attention 
which newspapers give to athletics and 
sensational or controversial news in- 
volving schools while, at the same 
time, they seemingly overlook infor- 
mation that would interpret education 
in a constructive manner to the gener- 
al public. Neither the editors nor the 
educators have indicated any exten- 
sive reluctance to express their opin- 
ions of each other in this matter. 

In order that each group may learn 
from the other and together develop a 
method whereby newspapers can as- 
sume an important role in interpreting 
the schools to the public, administra- 
tors and editors in Michigan are now 
engaged in a co-operative program of 


action and research known as the 
Michigan Communications Study. 
Headquarters of the program are lo- 
cated at Michigan State College, 
where various departments and divi- 
sions of the institution are participat- 
ing in the research. The Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center of the University 
of Chicago has a part also in the spon- 
sorship of the project. 

One phase of the work of the Study 
was a measurement and analysis of the 
content of Michigan newspapers inso- 
far as school news was concerned. A 
sample of eight of the 56 daily news- 
papers and 42 of the 291 weekly news- 
papers in the state was selected. All 
issues of papers from November, 1952, 
through October, 1953, were analyzed. 
The results of the analysis have been 
reported in the bulletin entitled What 
Michigan Newspapers Tell about the 
Schools prepared by David J. Luck 
and released in 1954 by the Michigan 
Communications Study. 

The eight daily newspapers devoted 
a total of 77,785 lines of space to 
school news during the one-year peri- 
od. Of this number, 37,432 lines (48 
per cent) dealt with athletics. Slightly 
over 5,000 of the lines were used in il- 
lustrations of athletic activities. In 
contrast, only 51 (or 0.1 per cent) of 
the 77,785 lines dealt with teaching 
methods and only 529 (0.7 per cent) 
were concerned with curriculum. 
Ranking second to athletics in amount 
of space devoted to them were student 
activities, defined by the report as “all 
nonathletic extra-curriculum activi- 
ties for the students, except purely so- 


il 
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cial functions.” Nearly 14,000 lines 
(17.9 per cent) were devoted to these, 
2,504 of which were illustrations. Edi- 
torial comment regarding schools for 
the entire year was limited to 350 
lines, or 0.4 per cent of the total 
linage. 

The 291 weekly newspapers, much 
smaller in size than the dailies and, of 
course, issued only once a week, de- 
voted 77,140 lines of space to schools 
during the year. In them, also, ath- 
letics received the largest share of 
space with 22,393 lines of news and 
pictures (29.1 per cent of the total). 
Student activities ranked second but 
more close to athletics than in the 
daily papers. A total of 20,890 lines 
was devoted to news and pictures of 
such activities, representing 27 per 
cent of all school news. 

As was the case in daily papers, 
little attention was given to teaching 
methods or curriculum. Of the 77,140 
lines, only 85 (0.1 per cent) were de- 
voted to teaching methods and only 
190 (0.2 per cent) pertaining to cur- 
riculum. One thousand and six lines 
(1.3 per cent of the total) were editori- 
al comment. 

P.T.A.’s and school boards received 
approximately the same proportion of 
attention in both daily and weekly 
papers. In the dailies, 5.3 per cent of 
the total linage in education pertained 
to P.T.A.’s and 4.3 per cent to school 
boards. In weekly papers, 5.6 per cent 
dealt with P.T.A.’s and 5.1 per cent 
with school boards. 

The report very wisely points out 
that the quality of newspaper articles 
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dealing with schools is as important as 
is the quantity. Examples of effective 
treatment of school news are enumer- 
ated. Commenting on the faults of the 
articles reviewed in the survey, Luck 
says: 


The reading of hundreds of Michigan 
papers during the study in search of well- 
written school news has been a rather 
dreary task. Most of the stories evidently 
would be of real interest only to a reader 
who was personally involved, but this should 
not be overcriticized. Justifiable criticisms 
of these articles are, however, that they tend 
to: (1) be written in a routine style, (2) lack 
attractive headlines, or (3) are given poor 
position, 

The dulness of most articles on the 
schools is hardly inevitable, but one reason 
for this is that most of the articles are mere 
“announcements” of something that has 
happened or will happen. Thus one sees over 
and over the routine annual fall story, “X- 
ville School Enrolment Announced” in the 
same monotonous pattern of last fall’s 
story. Frequently we find that three to six 
different stories are together under the same 
title, especially under “School Board Meet- 
ing,” when each deserved separate articles 
rather than being so buried. 

Most of these subjects must have held 
something that could have lifted it from the 
dreary routine with a little thought. There 
are many potential stories of interest in the 
schools, but someone fails to dig them out or 
to write them well. One cannot study the 
typical papers without feeling that marvel- 
ous opportunities for publicity are lost every 
day by Michigan schools. 


It is probable that the results of a 
similar survey in any other state 
would indicate findings much like 
those reported by Luck. School per- 
sonnel and editors everywhere should 
take the time to work together more 
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effectively in telling Americans about 
the achievements and needs of their 
schools. The handbooks for editors 
and school administrators now being 
prepared by the Michigan Communi- 
cations Study will be one step in the 
right direction, but even such activi- 
ties as these will not succeed in doing 
the job to be done unless newspapers 
and schools develop a greater appreci- 
ation of the responsibility which each 
has for the development of an in- 
formed, constructively critical, and 
responsible public. 


RESEARCH, CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, 
AND OTHER TOPICS 


A report issued in 1954 
by a joint committee of 
the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the American 
Educational Research Association 
bears the title Needed Research in 
Teacher Education and is published by 
the former association at 11 Elm 
Street, Oneonta, New York. Taking a 
critical look at the research which has 
been done in teacher education, the 
committee makes this comment: 


Research 
in teacher 
education 


Most students who know the research in 
teacher education, while acknowledging its 
abundance and usefulness, would agree that 
this research has its serious shortcomings. 
Among these might be noted: 

1. Overuse of the survey type of research 
with inadequate evaluation of its facts and 
findings. 

2. The studies have frequently been re- 
stricted to small, heterogeneous, or unrepre- 
sentative samples with limited general sig- 
nificance. 
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3. Too few carefully controlled experi- 
mental studies. 

4. Inadequacy of documentary research, 
particularly in the areas of the history and 
philosophy of teacher education. 

5. Failure to evaluate and apply promis- 
ing experiments for the improvement of 
teacher education. 

6. Failure to employ a longitudinal ap- 
proach to problems. 

7. Naive statistical design and analysis 
in many researches. 


The report discusses briefly 25 as- 
pects of teacher education and lists the 
titles of 574 suggested studies in these 
fields. Surely any graduate student 
who is seeking a thesis or dissertation 
topic need look no further if he has 
any interest in the preparation of 
teachers! Others, too, will find the re- 
port a challenge which indicates the 
nature of the job to be done if teacher- 
training programs are to be based on 
something more than partial guesses 
and precedent. 


The Educational Test- 
ing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey, has announced a test in school 
administration and supervision avail- 
able after March 10, 1955, to school 
systems interested in using it in con- 
nection with the selection of princi- 
pals, supervisors, and assistant super- 
intendents. The test was developed by 
the Service “in co-operation with a 
group of twenty-seven outstanding ed- 
ucators representative of a wide range 
of administrative and supervisory 
levels.” 


Testing 
applicants 
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Member- 
ship in 
churches 


“Those who shout from 
the tops of skyscrapers 
that higher education 
fosters agnosticism and 
atheism might modify their charges 
on the basis of the evidence”’ obtained 
in a poll released in July, 1954, by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 
That is the view expressed in an item 
entitled “Higher Education and 
Church Membership” appearing in 
the September 4, 1954, issue of 
School and Society. 

The poll reported in the item was 
one in which three thousand adults 
throughout the United States were 
questioned about church membership. 
Nearly eight out of ten stated that 
they were members of a church. Of 
those who had attended college, 83 per 
cent were church members, whereas 


only 73 per cent of those with a grade- 
school education had membership in 
any church. Eighty-three per cent of 
the professional and business persons 
interviewed said they were church 
members; among farmer and manual- 


worker groups, membership was 
claimed by only 77 per cent. 


Runaway, a new tran- 
scribed radio dramatiza- 
tion released by the Di- 
vision of Press and Ra- 
dio Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association, tells the story of 
Chris Martin who runs away from 
home when he thinks his parents don’t 
care how well he does his school work. 
Knowing that Chris needs only recog- 
nition, his teacher solves the problem 


A boy runs 
away 
from home 
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by interpreting this need to his par- 
ents. Like the eight other thirteen- 
and-one-half-minute programs devel- 
oped in the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, the dramatization at- 
tempts to interpret education to the 
public by acquainting parents and 
others with what is happening in their 
schools. The transcriptions of the 
dramatizations are being used as pub- 
lic service programs on many inde- 
pendent and affiliated radio stations. 

Runaway can be purchased for 
$5.00 from the Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The American Associa- 
tion of School Adminis- 
trators will hold three re- 
gional conventions this 
year: St. Louis, February 26—March 
2; Denver, March 12-16; and Cleve- 
land, April 2—6. At the St. Louis meet- 
ing, the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago will give a 
tea for alumni and friends in the Crys- 
tal Room of the Hotel Jefferson from 
4:00 to 6:00 p.m. on Tuesday, March 
1. The Department of Education will 
have a headquarters at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson throughout the convention. Ad- 
joining it will be the headquarters of 
the Midwest Administration Center, 
where materials and research findings 
of interest to teachers, principals, su- 
perintendents, and school-board mem- 
bers will be displayed. 


Regional 
meetings 
of AASA 
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The National Education 
Association will hold its 
annual convention in 
Chicago July 3-8, 1955. 
Like other colleges and universities in 
the Chicago area, the University of 
Chicago is looking forward to visits 
from many NEA members who will 
attend the convention. Special pro- 
grams will be available at the Univer- 
sity for those who may wish to com- 
bine their attendance at the conven- 
tion with participation in workshops, 
conferences, or other summer-session 
study. Announcements containing 


NEA an- 
nual 
convention 
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specific information regarding these 
activities will be released later. Dates 
of the following conferences and work- 
shop in the Department of Education 
have already been set: Eighteenth An- 
nual Reading Conference, June 28- 
July 1; Reading Workshop, July 5-29; 
and Conference on Effective Human 
Relations in Educational Administra- 
tion, July 11-15. The latter conference 
will be sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment of Education and the Mid- 
west Administration Center. 


W. SAVAGE 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by WILLIAM W. SAVAGE, 

associate director of the 
Midwest Administration Center and 
assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Hart R. Douc- 
LASS, director of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, points 
out the need for adaptation of the tra- 
ditional high-school curriculum to the 
conditions, ideals, and problems of the 
present. LEAH GREENBERG, intern in 
clinical psychology at the Rosewood 
State Training School, Owings Mills, 
Maryland, questions the traditional 
criteria for identification of the gifted 
and argues that a broader concept of 
giftedness, which would identify the 
genuinely creative individual, would 
result in more comprehensive educa- 
tional provisions for the gifted child. 
ELDRIDGE E. ScALEs, director of stu- 
dent personnel and head of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Delaware 
State College, and PERcCIVAL W. Hut- 
SON, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, discuss the ways 
in which work experiences of teen-age 
school boys promoted accomplish- 
ment of the developmental tasks of 
adolescence and suggest that the pub- 
lic schools make greater endeavor than 


most of them now do to utilize and 
control gainful employment for edu- 
cational purposes. C. ARNOLD ANDER- 
SON, professor in the Department of 
Sociology, University of Kentucky, 
presents data to show the relation be- 
tween level of education and income 
for whites and Negroes in the North 
and West and the South regions of the 
United States. WALTER J. Moore, as- 
sistant professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, and KENNETH 
D. NoRBERG, associate professor of 
education and co-ordinator of audio- 
visual services at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California, pre- 
sent a list of selected references on 
secondary-school instruction. 


Reviewers | ALONZO G. GRACE, asso- 
of books ciate dean and professor 

of education, School of 
Education, New York University. 
CHARLES M. ALLEN, principal of the 
University High School, College of 
Education, University of Illinois. 
MARIAN RAYBURN Brown, formerly 
acting dean of women, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York. W. H. 
LAURITSEN, chairman of the Health 
Education Department, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California. 
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THE MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Colorado 


N SPITE of all the changes that have 
been made in the high-school cur- 
riculum, it has been obvious for some 
years that the task of modernizing the 
program must be accelerated. Changes 
in the conditions under which we live 
and in the nature of the high-school 
enrolment have taken place at a pace 
more rapid than that which has char- 
acterized the adjustment of the high- 
school curriculum to the needs of 
pupils and to the demands of the 
times. We are on our way to producing 
a modern high-school curriculum, but 
we need to move faster in our efforts 
to plan a program that will prepare 
our students to participate more effec- 
tively in life in the United States as 
they will find it. 


FACTORS BRINGING ABOUT NEED 
FOR CHANGE 


The traditional curriculum was pat- 
terned on the classical curriculum of 
European schools and was handed 
down to us without appropriate ad- 
justment to changes in the student 
population and in the social environ- 
ment. Further, it was based on a phi- 
losophy and a psychology that are no 
longer accepted in our country. Sec- 
ondary education is no longer thought 


* 


of as being needed by only a fraction 
of the young people of high-school age, 
selected on the basis of academic abili- 
ties and interests; in theory and in 
fact, secondary education is now the 
right of the great majority of our 
young people, if not, indeed, of all 
American youth. 

The student body of today and the 
needs of today’s youth must be clearly 
understood and kept in mind as the 
modern curriculum is devised. In plan- 
ning the education of all American 
youth, we must remember that greatly 
increased fractions of our high-school 
students come from lower economic 
levels, possess fewer intellectual inter- 
ests, and have less intellectual capaci- 
ty compared with the students of pre- 
vious generations. We must also recog- 
nize that today young people have 
outside enticements and inducements 
which make school work seem more 
drab and uninteresting than it ap- 
peared to their fathers and grand- 
fathers. Therefore the curriculum of 
the school must be much more useful 
and worth while, much more challeng- 
ing, and a little less boresome and un- 
pleasant. 

Clear educational thinking today is 
concerned not only with the intellec- 
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tual growth of young people but also 
with their social, physical, and emo- 
tional growth and adjustment. The cur- 
riculum must therefore be adapted so 
that it will provide experiences which 
will encourage and accelerate the all- 
round growth of the secondary-school 
students. 

Furthermore, it is becoming much 
more widely accepted that schools 
should not be concerned with the 
acquisition of a great body of detailed 
information, since information learned 
in school is rarely understood well and 
is soon forgotten. Instead, interests 
and skills in acquiring and assimilat- 
ing new information are recognized as 
of great importance because of the 
great mass of new information with 
which the changing times present us 
and because of the necessity of grasp- 
ing details of the difficult problems 
that present themselves day by day. It 
is clear, too, that the curriculum of to- 
day must definitely provide for the 
development of appropriate ideals, in- 
terests, and attitudes; for education in 
citizenship, in human relations, use of 
leisure time, home living, physical and 
mental health, and vocations; for 
grounding in the fundamentals; for en- 
couragement of the desire to continue 
to grow and learn after the student has 
left high school. 

To be suitable for its times, the cur- 
riculum not only must be adapted to 
the conditions, ideals, and problems of 
the present but must also harmonize 
with current trends—must look to the 
future rather than to the past. Henry 
Adams said, in his book The Education 


of Henry Adams, that he had been ed- 
ucated for life in the time of Julius 
Caesar rather than for the time in 
which he really lived. Since Adams’ 
day there have been great and signifi- 
cant changes in American life which 
should give direction and values to the 
curriculum of the secondary school. 
Several desirable directions for the re- 
vision of secondary education seem 
clearly indicated. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


There is definite need for more sys- 
tematic and careful provision of ed- 
ucation for character. Since the home 
and the church are contributing less in 
this area, the high school must give 
young people training that will pro- 
tect them, to a much greater degree 
than formerly, against the inroads and 
erosions of modern leisure-time ac- 
tivities. The school should make sure 
that young people know the moral and 
ethical virtues and that they have op- 
portunity to put their knowledge to 
practical use. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


If the men who wrote our Constitu- 
tion could have foreseen the changes 
that were to take place in American 
life in the next century and a half and, 
consequently, the complexity of the 
problems facing the voter and citizen 
in the American democracy, it may be 
seriously questioned whether they 
would have dared to intrust the wel- 
fare of the people to a form of govern- 
ment based on the right of all male 
white adults to vote. To be sure, they 
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might have had sufficient faith in 
democracy had they been able to fore- 
see that 90 per cent of the young 
people would attend school for eight 
years and that more than half of them 
would graduate from secondary 
school. But they certainly would have 
been amazed and perplexed if they 
could have foreseen the relatively 
minor place that education for citizen- 
ship occupies today, in spite of the se- 
riousness of the problems confronting 
American democracy in the twentieth 
century. 

Important changes are required in 
our social-studies programs. As a mini- 
mum, training in the social studies 
should be required of every student of 
normal or near-normal intelligence 
every day that he or she is in high 
school. The offering of both a year of 
history and a year of social studies for 
every year in school would be none too 
much. 

Until such an offering is made, the 
content of the social studies and of 
history should be reviewed to see what 
is of most importance, since there is so 
much to be studied and so little time 
in which to do it. Much more atten- 
tion should be given to the big prob- 
lems which face the American voter, 
especially the place of the United 
States in the world and our interna- 
tional relations; taxation; states’ rights 
versus federal control; employee-man- 
agement relations; the extending of 
full democracy to all citizens regard- 
less of race, color, religion, or ethnic 
origin; community organization; hon- 
est and efficient government; extend- 
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ing medical care to a much larger por- 
tion of the population; and other prob- 
lems of similar magnitude. 

Somewhere in the senior high 
school, at least a semester, perhaps 
more than a year, should be devoted 
to the study of peoples in the various 
parts of the world, a sort of social ge- 
ography, with emphasis on the Slavic 
peoples, the Asiatic countries, the 
Latin-American peoples, and the Afri- 
cans, as well as the Western Euro- 
peans. 

Not only should the social-studies 
program be examined, but all other 
subjects should be reviewed carefully 
to determine the kinds of revisions 
that would result in greater contribu- 
tions to education for citizenship. 


EMPHASIS ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


The courses of study in the social 
studies should be concerned much less 
with dates and chronology and much 
more with human relations and with 
developments that have affected hu- 
man relationships. More attention 
should be given to the history of the 
world in the twentieth century and 
thus provide a basis for an under- 
standing of the nature and the origin 
of the great international problems 
which threaten the peace of the world. 
In a day when atomic and bacterio- 
logical warfare may destroy the lives 
of hundreds of millions of persons, 
nothing less is practical. 

Courses in English literature should 
include content which throws light on 
the problems of human relations—in 
the home, the community, the nation, 
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and the world. The courses in English 
should be taught with this objective in 
view and with much less emphasis on 
analysis of literary technique and 
style. Most of the topics assigned in 
written and oral expression should 
concern problems of human relations, 
problems of government, problems of 
the home, problems of political forces, 
and problems that confront our in- 
dustrial democracy. 

In courses of study in science and in 
mathematics, teachers should also be 
alert to find opportunities to consider 
these problems. In science, for ex- 
ample, the students should learn the 
scientific basis for the equality of hu- 
man beings and for the equal potenti- 
ality of all peoples for developing high 
civilizations or for being destroyed by 
military weapons. In the courses in 
general mathematics, which are in- 
creasing in number and in enrolments, 
and in such fields as graphical and 
proportional representation and inter- 
pretation, many problems may have a 
social content and deal with such mat- 
ters as taxes, government, and geo- 
graphical data. 

The fine arts present ample oppor- 
tunity for the study of pictures, music, 
and other productions which have so- 
cial content. Learning about the art 
and the music of other countries will 
give our youth a realization that other 
peoples, regardless of nationality or 
race, produce art and music of high 
quality. 

In the study of foreign languages, 
excessive attention to syntax and 
grammar must give way to other ob- 
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jectives and emphases. Teachers in 
this field can do a great deal to devel- 
op understanding and appreciation of 
peoples who speak different languages 
—of their institutions, their ambitions 
and problems, and their contributions 
to civilization. 


TRAINING FOR LEISURE 


Not only do the American people 
today have increased amounts of lei- 
sure time, but the opportunities and 
temptations for using our leisure in 
ways which are not in the best inter- 
ests of individuals or of society as a 
whole have been tremendously en- 
larged in recent years. Our curriculum 
materials must no longer be based on 
the all-or-none policy—the policy of 
teaching only the very best, the classi- 
cal, in literature, music, and art, or 
none at all. We must be realistic 
enough to see that most of the leisure 
of our students is certain to be spent in 
what might be spoken of as the 
“middle” levels. Consequently, train- 
ing young people to read materials 
which are at least harmless and to en- 
joy middle-level music and art is far 
more important than to continue a 
type of teaching which, in the majori- 
ty of learners, develops hypocrisy, in- 
difference, or even antagonism. 

The modern secondary-school cur- 
riculum should make more provision 
for training in diversified arts and 
crafts. Whatever the value of being 
able to enjoy classical art, it is much 
more desirable that people be trained 
to develop interests in arts and crafts 
which will keep them happily busy 
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during some of their leisure hours each 
week. 

The high-school curriculum likewise 
should develop tastes and appropriate 
skills which will insure that future 
citizens will spend more time in par- 
ticipation in sports and games (of the 
less strenuous kind), in participation 
in singing or in playing some musical 
instrument, and in reading materials 
other than cheap pulp stories. 


EDUCATION FOR HOME LIVING 


Perhaps most neglected of all in the 
present high-school curriculum is edu- 
cation for home living. Education for 
home living carries far beyond home- 
economics courses, important as these 
are for the small minority of students 
who enrol for them. The contributions 
of other subjects to home living are 
great, and the potentialities for educa- 
tien for family living have been poorly 
realized. There is a clear-cut need for 
more parent education to train young 
people to be effective guides and coun- 
selors of the children who will be 
theirs. 

Sex education has gained ground in 
the high-school curriculum in many 
places, but it is still in relatively early 
stages of development. Thus far, sex 
education is usually included as one of 
the minor objectives of courses in sci- 
ence, health, and home economics. 
Not only do young people in high 
school and college frequently express 
their desire for much more sex educa- 
tion than they now receive, but we 
have only to look about us to see evi- 
dences of the greater needs for en- 
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lightenment in this field—the increase 
in the divorce rate, the increase in the 
number of illegitimate children, and 
the relaxed standards of adults of the 
present generation. 

A course in psychology might well 
be introduced in every high school. 
Such a course should include attention 
to the problems of child-rearing and 
the problems of human relations in the 
home. 

A great deal of the literature taught 
in our schools presents opportunity to 
point up discussions regarding home 
relationships and the relations be- 
tween child and parent and between 
husband and wife. 

There is need for more of what is 
called “consumer education”—educa- 
tion in the art of buying; in ability to 
analyze the highly adept advertising 
of the times; in planhing wise savings 
and expenditures; in weighing invest- 
ments related to insurance, to retire- 
ment, taxes, to instalment buying, and 
to many other of the far more compli- 
cated problems connected with social 
security. Science courses should in- 
clude materials which will enable 
young people to understand the prob- 
lems of the consumer, as should also 
the courses in mathematics. The 
courses in general mathematics may 
well be organized to include much val- 
uable consumer-education material. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


The fields of physical and mental 
health should be given more attention 
than is now paid to them in the high 
school. Students need to be given more 
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knowledge about human biology and 
about bacteriology as related to the 
health of human beings. Chemistry 
provides rare opportunity for acquir- 
ing knowledge useful in the mainte- 
nance of health, particularly in the 
field of biochemistry. Here again, 
courses in psychology, particularly 
courses that would be functional for 
life, have an important part to play, 
emphasizing, as they may well do, 
mental hygiene and the psychology of 
the growth and maintenance of a 
sound personality. 

We should carefully review all our 
means of motivation, including marks 
and report cards with all the worries 
and fears that they cause, to make 
sure that the school is not a danger to 
mental health. 


EDUCATION FOR WORKING 


Providing a broader preparation for 
vocational life should be one of the 
responsibilities of the modern high 
school. An astounding number of 
people, including teachers, oversim- 
plify this problem by assuming that 
education for vocations can be provid- 
ed only in courses so labeled. Valuable 
as such courses are, we must realize 
that our high-school students will 
later enter hundreds of different occu- 
pations and that it is impossible for 
any school to offer curriculums and 
courses in more than a fraction of 
these vocations. Consequently, for the 
majority of our young people, educa- 
tion for a vocation must be obtained 
either on the job or in classes other 
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than those in vocational education, or 
by both means. 

Each subject taught in high school 
should be reviewed with the idea of de- 
termining how it can make a greater 
contribution to education for voca- 
tional success. In the teaching of oral 
and written expression, standards 
should be thought of in terms of the 
needs in vocational life. In the social 
studies, much attention should be 
given to labor-management relations 
and to government participation in 
the regulation of matters of concern to 
the worker. Alert science teachers can 
make very valuable contributions to 
education for vocations. Algebra and 
geometry present a great deal that is 
of value in engineering and certain 
other technical occupations, and the 
content of general or basic mathe- 
matics may be so selected and taught 
as to be useful in a large number of 
occupations. 

But the total contribution to voca- 
tional education that may be made by 
all the subjects combined is not 
enough for many students. Every high 
school, therefore, should set up some 
sort of work-experience program. This 
gives students the opportunity to 
learn on the job—to acquire not only 
information and skills but also the dis- 
ciplines which make for vocational 
success. Through the George-Deen 
and the George-Barden acts, the fed- 
eral government has recognized this 
need and has provided subsidies for 
co-operative distributive education 
and for education in diversified occu- 
pations and management. The curric- 
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ulum of every high school should allow 
both girls and boys to work several 
hours a day in business or industry 
under the supervision of a representa- 
tive of the school. 


EDUCATION IN THE FUNDA- 
MENTALS 


While the teaching of the funda- 
mentals, or the three R’s, was former- 
ly considered to differentiate elemen- 
tary from secondary education, that 
distinction is no longer valid. We now 
realize that in secondary schools pro- 
vision must be made for continued 
training in the fundamentals. Young 
people must be taught to read more 
rapidly, more comprehendingly, and, 
above all, more critically. Reading in- 
terests must be developed, since so 
much must be learned after our stu- 
dents leave school if they are to under- 
stand the world in which they live and 
are to live most richly. Again, the 
world has become a far more mathe- 
matical world, and there is definite 
need for thorough training in the com- 
plicated applications of arithmetic, 
simple algebra, and non-theorem ge- 
ometry to all phases of life, particu- 
larly the consumer and the vocational 
aspects. 

The problems of secondary educa- 
tion have been complicated also by the 
fairly common practice of promoting 
elementary-school children a grade a 
year without respect to their achieve- 
ment records. Thus a considerable 
number of youth in the secondary 
school are in need of review or of re- 
training in the fundamentals. Special 
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training in reading, language arts, and 
especially in mathematics should be 
provided for at least 10-30 per cent of 
the children who are coming into high 
schools today. In the Senior year of 
high school there should probably be 
additional training in elementary 
mathematics, in reading, and in ele- 
mentary English for those who are de- 
ficient in these subjects, if not, indeed, 
for a majority of the students. 

The connotation of the word funda- 
mentals is greater than we have real- 
ized in the past and should include 
fundamentals of body skills, funda- 
mental skills in straight thinking, and 
fundamentals in temperament and be- 
havior. These may well be developed 
at the high-school level. 


HOW CAN WE DO ALL THIS? 


In the past we have tried to solve | 


many problems of the high-school cur- 
riculum by putting in additional 
courses. As a result we probably have 


too many courses today, and few new | 


ones ought to be added. It may be 
that many schools still need to add a 
second course in general mathematics 
and one in family living for both boys 
and girls. Many should also extend 
their offerings in diversified arts and 
crafts for nonvocational purposes. 
There are certain trends in the re- 
organization of the subjects them- 
selves which merit serious attention. 
In an increasing number of schools 
(nearly a thousand), core curriculums 
or unified-studies programs have been 
developed. This type of organization, 
while desirable, is not absolutely nec- 
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essary for much of the improvement 
that needs to be made. Any high 
school of fair size might well be en- 
gaged in developing a unified-studies 
program or a core curriculum which 
combines English and the social 
studies. This combination might be 
called a “natural,” since it provides 
for the study of literature and of oral 
and written expression in relation to 
the material of social studies and of 
history. 

It is no longer wise or necessary to 
provide for individual differences by 
permitting students to elect some 
courses and to avoid others. The chal- 
lenge of modern living calls for con- 
siderable training in all the major 
fields—social studies, English, science, 
mathematics, arts and crafts, and 
health and physical education. Adap- 
tations to variations among high- 
school students should be made within 
courses in these subjects rather than 
by providing many elective courses. 

In an increasing number of schools, 
two versions of courses in English, 
science, social studies, and mathe- 
matics are offered: one for the student 
with greater interest and the ability 
to handle verbal and abstract materi- 
al; the other, emphasizing applications 
to life about us, for the ordinary stu- 
dent. We can also see a sound trend 
toward the replacement of a multiple- 
curriculum offering with a single cur- 
riculum of required and elective sub- 
jects. This plan eliminates the tenden- 
cy for pupils to choose unwisely the 
so-called “college-preparatory” cur- 
riculum. 
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SUMMARIZING COMMENTS 


In conclusion, let us look at certain 
principles which underlie the develop- 
ment of a high-school curriculum suit- 
able for American youth of the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

1. The high-school curriculum 
should be adapted to the needs, capaci- 
ties, and interests of ali American 
youth regardless of economic level, 
future occupation, or intention of at- 
tending college. 

2. Course-of-study materials ought 
to be focused on life situations. There 
should be many more applied materi- 
als and much more time for students 
to engage in activities related to the 
application of the subject matter to 
life problems and situations. 

3. Courses of study in the modern 
high school must provide for learning 
activities that are more interesting to 
the students—activities which are ap- 
pealing because of their obvious value 
and which challenge the efforts of the 
students. The learning activities, while 
necessarily artificial by reason of the 
school situation itself, should be as 
concrete and natural as possible. They 
should involve living as well as study 
about living, participation in commu- 
nity activities, the use of audio-visual 
aids, and the use of problem chal- 
lenges rather than arbitrarily imposed 
assignments. 

4. Course-of-study materials must 
not require too much indirect motiva- 
tion. Teachers using a well-adapted 
curriculum should not find it neces- 
sary to rely heavily on marks and re- 
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port cards or on the development of 
fear and worry in the hearts and minds 
of young people. 

5. Courses, instructional materials, 
and teaching methods must be based 
on the fundamental principle that 
every child must enjoy a reasonable 
degree of success in what he attempts 
in every subject. 

6. The modern curriculum should 
depend less on the textbook and more 
on other types of learning stimuli: 
things to see, things to hear, life that 
students find about them, and life as 
they read and hear about it. 

Discussion of the high-school cur- 
riculum would not be complete unless 
we recognize that it is already over- 
crowded and that the design of the 
curriculum is a question of relative 
values. We cannot retain all useful 


materials; we can retain only the ma- 
terials of greatest value. The curricu- 
lum has been a one-way street, with 
new subjects constantly going in and 
almost nothing coming out. As a re- 


sult the typical teacher today is a har- 
ried, hurried individual, afraid that he 
will not be able to cover all the mate- 
rials available in his subject. In turn, 
he harries and hurries young people to 
cover too much course-of-study mate- 
rial. Superficiality results. 

By reason of the enforced emphasis 
on little detailed facts, some of our 
major objectives cannot possibly be 
achieved. Students cannot be given 
opportunities to develop skills and 
habits of clear and careful thinking, 
powers of discretion, and desirable 
ideals and attitudes, all of which call 
for deliberate contemplation of mate- 
rials under study. It is probably true 
that, if 20-40 per cent of the materials 
or topics were taken out of the majori- 
ty of high-school subjects and more 
intensive study of the remaining 
topics were made possible, the ulti- 
mate objectives of education, the per- 
manent outcomes of learning experi- 
ences, would be much more nearly at- 
tained than they are today. 
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A CRITIQUE OF CLASSIC METHODS OF 
IDENTIFYING GIFTED CHILDREN 


LEAH GREENBERG 
Rosewood State Training School, Owings Mills, Maryland 


fiw PHILOSOPHY which argues for 
special education for the gifted 
child is well founded and within the 
framework of our general democratic 
philosophy of education. Yet educa- 
tors have remained more or less indif- 
ferent to the need for making special 
efforts toward providing a curriculum 
for the gifted child. This indifference 
is apparent in a recent report by Wit- 
ty, who summarizes the results of sur- 


vey studies of public school provisions 
for the gifted child. Along with other 
conclusions, Witty notes that “the 
study disclosed a great need for more 
consistent practices and for more com- 


prehensive programs.” 


Educators who are faced with the 
problem whether to provide for the 
gifted child all too often forget that 
such provision is really based on our 
democratic concepts of education, 
which are in turn based on the ideal of 
equality of opportunity. We interpret 
democracy in education to mean pro- 
vision not only for the average child 
but also for the unfortunate deviate 
(such as the mentally retarded or the 

1 Paul A. Witty, “Educational Provisions for 


Gifted Children,” School and Society, LXXVI 
(September 20, 1952), 179. 


* 


physically handicapped), but we for- 
get that a philosophy which aims to 
develop each individual to his highest 
capacity implies a debt to the gifted 
child as well. Failure to pay this debt 
is a failure to live up to our democratic 
educational philosophy. Yet the re- 
sponsible educator’s apparent indif- 
ference to meeting such a need be- 
comes understandable in the light of a 
critical examination of the classic re- 
search on the gifted. 


TRADITIONAL RESEARCH ON THE 
GIFTED CHILD 


When one reviews the literature on 
the gifted child, it is found to be chiefly 
of three types. The first is exemplified 
by Terman’s well-known twenty-five- 
year genetic study of genius. It is the 
best of its kind—the genetic, quantita- 
tive type. The second type is outstand- 
ingly illustrated by the work of Leta S. 
Hollingworth, whose many published 
studies of gifted children made her one 
of the two greatest authorities in the 
field. A third source of information ap- 
pears to be devoted primarily to sug- 
gestions and reports on school pro- 
grams for the gifted child. A few of 
these are original studies, usually relat- 
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ed to some school experiment in teach- 
ing exceptionally bright children. But, 
on the whole, these materials are theo- 
retical in nature, with suggestions for 
the identification and classification of 
gifted children and for curriculum 
planning for them based on the origi- 
nal research of Terman and Holling- 
worth. 

Identification of the gifted child.— 
The first problem that comes to mind 
is a general one, and a persistent and 
basic one, indeed. This problem relates 
to methods for identifying and select- 
ing the gifted children. With only 
slight variations, it appears that there 
is a generally accepted criterion. This 
is evidenced in the genetic studies of 
Terman, the clinical work of Holling- 
worth, and the theoretical discussions 
of other writers in this field. 

In the studies of gifted children, and 
in the special schools of some commu- 
nities that provide for their education, 
the chief criteria for their identifica- 
tion are the intelligence-quotient level 
and the teacher’s judgment. There 
seems to me something highly ques- 
tionable in this method. 

The unreliability of teachers’ judg- 
ments as a method for identifying 
gifted children is strikingly brought to 
light in a study by Carroll.? He found 
that only 15.7 per cent of the children 
nominated by 6,000 teachers, each 
child as the most intelligent in his 
class, were found to be qualified for 
the gifted group. Likewise, the report 
issued in 1950 by the Educational 


2 Herbert A. Carroll, Genius in the Making. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. 
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Policies Commission on the Education 
of the Gifted indicates the unreliability 
of teachers’ judgments in the selection 
of gifted children.* 

The use of intelligence-quotient 
scores as a method of identification 
should be called before the bar. How- 
ever objective an individual mental 
test may be, its validity as the chief in- 
strument for identifying giftedness is 
doubtful. It may, of course, be consid- 
ered as one of the instruments, but not 
as the main or the only measure. 
Witty, who is currently doing actual 
field research on gifted children, aptly 
points to the fallacy of using mental 
tests (as they are now constructed) for 
identifying giftedness. He notes: 

If by gifted children we mean those 
youngsters who give promise of creativity 
of a high order, it is doubtful if the typical 
intelligence test is suitable for use in identi- 
fying them. For creativity posits originality, 
and originality implies successful manage- 
ment, control, and organization of new ma- 
terials or experiences. Intelligence tests con- 
tain over-learned materials . . . the content 
of the intelligence test is patently lacking 
in situations which disclose originality or 
creativity.4 


Hollingworth, on the other hand, 
regarded an individual intelligence 
test as the most important single tool 
for identification of the gifted. She 
wrote: 


3 Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion of the Gifted, pp. 36-37. Washington: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1950. 


4 Paul Witty, “Contributions to the IQ Con- 
troversy from the Study of Superior Deviates,”’ 
School and Society, LI (April 20, 1940), 504. 
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The only way to identify these gifted 
children with certainty is to apply reliable 
and valid intelligence tests. Nothing can 
take the place of such tests in making a cen- 
sus of the gifted.5 


I regard it as unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth took such a nar- 
row view; for, if we are really interest- 
ed in identifying the creative individu- 
al, intelligence is a general, over-all 
factor. What about the special apti- 
tudes and talents that are the foun- 
tainheads of creative effort? Do we, 
as yet, know so precisely the relation 
between specific aptitude and over-all 
intelligence as to be able to consider 
the intelligence quotient the sole 
measure for the identification of the 
gifted? All this assumes that the indi- 
vidual mental test is a valid instru- 
ment. But if Witty’s observation is 
correct, then even the intelligence 
quotient is a poor measure to gauge 
potential creativity. 

Quantitative studies of Terman.— 
Terman and his group have been 
equally orthodox in methods for se- 
lecting the gifted, and their footsteps 
have been followed by others who 
have used the same criteria in their 
selection. 

My chief criticism of Terman’s 
studies on the gifted is directed to- 
ward his plan of research. There is no 
doubt that Terman made a great, 
genuine contribution to the field. His 
work involves the largest number of 

5 Miriam C. Pritchard, ‘The Contributions of 
Leta S. Hollingworth to the Study of the Gifted,” 
The Gifted Child, p. 50. Edited by Paul A. Witty. 


American Association for Gifted Children. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 
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subjects ever studied, and over the 
longest period of time, in a most ob- 
jective manner. Thus, after twenty- 
five years of diligent study, Terman 
and his associates have produced 
much quantitative information, gar- 
nished with respectable statistics. But 
even in a study that is seemingly most 
objective, there may be weak spots, so 
that what we are told is fact may still 
be open to question. Let me make this 
observation more concrete. In the 
fourth volume of Terman’s study, The 
Gifted Child Grows Up, appearing in 
1947, there are objective data present- 
ing a number of generalizations on 
the gifted—quantitative information 
painstakingly arrived at through a 
quarter of a century. But the presen- 
tation of his generalizations have a 
census appearance; we are told that so 
many of his gifted group did this and 
that, and so many did not. There is 
nothing diagnostic in his material; 
there is no attempt to study the 
group’s development or achievement. 
Such a study, had it been made, would, 
through reliable analysis, have given 
us information which a mere statistic 
obscures. 

The statement by Terman and 
Oden of their research plan, presented 
in their summary comment in The 
Gifted Child, illustrates to me the weak 
point in the Terman approach. They 
wrote: 


The investigation was not a direct attack 
upon the pedagogy of gifted children; it was 


6 Lewis M. Terman, The Gifted Child Grows 
Up. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. 
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instead a search for the basic facts necessary 
for future progress in this field of special 
training. Once the physical and mental 
characteristics, and the developmental tend- 
encies of gifted children have been definitely 
established, then, and only then, is it pos- 
sible to plan intelligently for their educa- 
tion.” 

What I would like to question is 
whether, even in a descriptive sense, 
Terman has given us an adequate 
statement of the “developmental 
tendencies” in his group of children, 
to cite an example. For, in securing 
data, Terman did not employ diagnos- 
tic tools that would attempt to explain 
certain tendencies. In general, there is 
a total absence of clinical material; 
what he presents are quantitative 
findings. But he is dealing with the 
realm of differential psychology, an 
area as yet little explored. He is study- 
ing the individual, but he does not use 
tools (except for the intelligence-quo- 
tient score) that clinically show up the 
various facets in the study of the in- 
dividual. 

In Terman’s report there are strong 
indications that motivational ele- 
ments were highly significant in deter- 
mining the achievement of his gifted 
group. (This is particularly apparent 
in the late adolescence of his group.) 
Yet his follow-up studies make no at- 
tempt to prove this. Let me cite two 
examples. 

1. Terman’s study gives evidence 
of a sex difference in achievement be- 

™Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, 
“The Stanford Studies of the Gifted,” The Gifted 
Child, p. 21. Edited by Paul A. Witty. American 


Association for Gifted Children. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1951. 
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ginning with high-school level and in- 
creasing into adulthood. Our psychol- 
ogy on sex differences in intelligence 
shows no such difference. Then why 
the difference in achievement? I 
would hypothesize that it lies in indi- 
vidual elements which would be 
brought to light by a good clinical 
study employing the proper instru- 
ments. 

2. One of the major conclusions set 
forth by Terman in his fourth and 
final volume is that there was much 
unrealized potential talent in his 
group of gifted children—a fact that 
he attributes to environmental fac- 
tors. But this conclusion lies, as yet, in 
the hypothetical stage; it has never 
been verified. Furthermore, I believe 
that various motivational factors are 
responsible and that these might have 
been identified had his research study 
been set up to study such elements. 

Clinical studies of Hollingworth.—In 
the research of Hollingworth I find 
more value than in that of Terman. 
Because she uses a clinical method, 
however inadequate, her reports tell 
us more. (As was previously noted, 
studies of individuals should be case 
studies made with clinical tools.) Still, 
the clinical work of Professor Holling- 
worth is not without flaws, the chief of 
which, I believe, are these: 

1. Overemphasis on the intelligence quo- 
tient as a single index for selecting or identi- 
fying her gifted group of children. (This has 
been previously discussed.) 

2. Lack of diagnostic instruments that 
would test for motivational patterns. 

3. Lack in the case studies of sufficient 
information on the dynamics involved. 
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4. Failure to set up the research studies 
in such a way as to study the creative aspects 
of a supposedly gifted group. 


Of course we must remember that, 
at the zenith of their work, neither 
Terman nor Hollingworth had the 
tools which by the end of World War 
II had been popularized and expand- 
ed. It is only in the latter part of the 
past decade that the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the field of clinical and 
guidance psychology has occurred. 

Limitations of the intelligence-quo- 
tient criterion.—The staunch followers 
of classic research in this field, as ex- 
emplified in our present general ap- 
proach to the problem of the gifted 
child, point out that the intelligence 
test, in selecting the top level of a 
high-school group, can make predic- 
tions on the group’s future academic 
achievement. But the research on 
school achievement shows that aca- 
demic achievement in high school cor- 
relates better with college achieve- 
ment than do intelligence-test scores. 
Therefore predictions of the work of 
the upper level of college students may 
be made on the basis of the students’ 
achievement in high school. 

Reports on practices—In reading 
the reports of school systems which 
have introduced special programs for 
the gifted, I find that the chief concern 
is for the learning process. This is also 
the chief concern in the theoretical 
discussions of those who tell us how we 
should provide educationally for such 
children. This emphasis is not surpris- 
ing in view of the methods of identifi- 
cation now used in selecting so-called 
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“gifted” children and in light of the 
reports emanating from leading re- 
search. Since identification is primari- 
ly based on the intelligence quotient, 
it is small wonder that school pro- 
gramming relates chiefly to the needs 
of rapid learners. Likewise, the conclu- 
sions of Hollingworth’s and Terman’s 
studies constantly report “learning” 
achievement and performance. 

Yet I believe this to be entirely in- 
adequate in fulfilling the school’s re- 
sponsibility to the gifted child. In a 
school’s planning for gifted children, 
the learning of subject matter is only 
one of the many factors to be taken 
into consideration. A school system is 
concerned with adjustment, or meet- 
ing the needs of all its students. In 
dealing only with the learning situa- 
tion (in the mastery sense), a school is 
providing for only one of the needs. 
Even if, in the life of the exceptionally 
bright child, mastery of subject mat- 
ter is an important need, it is still only 
one. There are needs for his total ad- 
justment and for realization of all his 
potentialities. 


NEED FOR A NEW APPROACH 


So long as our whole approach to 
the problem of the gifted child is tied 
to the apron strings of early pioneer 
research, so long is the practical edu- 
cator justified in his indifference. On 
the whole, the present method of iden- 
tification will select for the educator 
the students whom the high-school 
achievement records would select. (In 
fact, as was noted previously, high- 
school achievement correlates more 
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closely with college achievement than 
do intelligence tests.) The philosophi- 
cal basis is lost sight of because the 
practical educator pays attention to 
the children whom he believes to be in 
greatest need of attention. And the 
type of child which our present ap- 
proach selects as the gifted child does 
not generally seem to need the educa- 
tor’s special attention; he is at the top 
in high school and will be at the top in 
college. Who knows how many of these 
truly gifted children vainly grope for a 
helping hand? 

To date we have adhered to a nar- 
row concept of giftedness. So blind 
and rigid is it in its adherence to set 
patterns that a present-day spokes- 
man would probably fail to recog- 
nize a truly gifted individual if one 
stumbled across his path, or might 
send away a gifted person who came 
knocking at his door. Cox, for ex- 
ample, has assigned Heinrich Heine an 
intelligence quotient of 130,* which 
would have made him ineligible for the 
Terman group, whose minimum re- 
quirement was an intelligence quo- 
tient of 140. Yet how many in the up- 
per levels of Terman’s gifted group 
will ever compare in creative achieve- 
ment with the great lyric poet that 
history showed Heine to be? 

No doubt the responsible educator 
is aware of these inconsistencies. Yet 
the doubt and uncertainties of many 

8 Lewis M. Terman and Others, Genetic 
Studies of Genius: Vol. I, Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children, p. 354. 


Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. 


sincere people continue to be ignored. 
The classic research of the Terman 
and Hollingworth groups continues to 
be the general frame of reference 
whenever there is any attempt to 
make educational provisions for the 
gifted child. 

The initiative for a new approach 
will have to be taken by new and 
broader research. The need for this 
new approach is inherent in the criti- 
cisms expressed in this article. 

The most important element in any 
new approach is a concept of gifted- 
ness broader than that usually accept- 
ed. The intelligence-quotient score 
should be only one criterion. The at- 
tempt should be made to identify the 
genuinely creative individual—a per- 
son who can recombine and integrate 
various elements into something new. 
This creativity may be in such fields 
as music, graphic art, literature, tech- 
nology, or art. 

A broadened base of research would 
bring implications for education that 
would be of real value. Understanda- 
bly, provisions for the gifted child are 
thought of by educators in terms of 
concepts developed by our classical 
research. Lack of enthusiasm becomes 
likewise understandable. But if re- 
search were to attempt a new ap- 
proach, with results that we have rea- 
son to believe would present a differ- 
ent picture, then perhaps educators 
would realize that it is as significant to 
provide for the gifted child as for the 
mentally retarded or the crippled 
child, or for any other child who is a 
deviate. 
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HOW GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT AFFECTS THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
TASKS OF ADOLESCENT BOYS 


ELDRIDGE E. SCALES 
Delaware State College 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


‘ANY OF US remember the decade 
M of the 1930’s as a period of great 
frustration and low morale among our 
youth. Endeavoring to live and to en- 
gage in satisfying activities without 
money in a money economy was 
enough to dishearten all but the most 
Pollyanna-ish spirits. Especially exas- 
perating was the thwarting of recrea- 
tory desires because recreation had 
become so largely commercialized. 

Now for a dozen years the situation 
has been reversed. The tight labor 
market of the war years and the post- 
war boom has given youth employ- 
ment and resultant earnings. Some 
have dropped out of school at the 
earliest age of release, lured by the op- 
portunity to become full-time earners, 
and large numbers of boys and girls in 
school have taken part-time jobs to 
gain the satisfactions that the ac- 
tivity and the earnings can give them. 


THE PROBLEM 


To obtain an inventory of the sat- 
isfactions which adolescent school 
boys derive from their part-time jobs 


* 
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and consequent earnings was the pur- 
pose of the investigation here report- 
ed. Considering that such satisfactions 
might be related to, or identical with, 
the developmental tasks of their age, 
it seemed worth while to canvass the 
developmental-task concept with a 
view to establishing some guideposts 
for the research. The canvass began 
with the writing of Williams, who 
pointed out that the two major prob- 
lems of the adolescent are, “first, 
emancipation from the home, and, 
second, the establishment of hetero- 
sexuality. Everything in the future de- 
pends upon the degree of success with 
which the boy or girl solves these two 
problems.”? 

Tryon? used the term “develop- 
mental tasks” freely in a treatment of 

1 Frankwood E. Williams, Adolescence: Stud- 


ies in Mental Hygiene, p. 102. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1930. 


2 Caroline M. Tryon, “The Adolescent Peer 
Culture,”’ in Adolescence, chap. xii. Forty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. Chicago: National Society 
for the Study of Education (5835 Kimbark 
Avenue), 1944. 
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“The Adolescent Peer Culture.” 
Corey*® devoted himself to a consid- 
ered exposition of the concept. Havig- 
hurst listed the developmental tasks 
of each period of life, from infancy to 
later maturity. The following is the 
list for adolescence: 


1. Achieving new and more mature rela- 
tions with age mates of both sexes. 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine social 
role. 

3. Accepting one’s physique and using the 
body effectively. 

4. Achieving emotional independence of 
parents and other adults. 

5. Achieving assurance of economic inde- 
pendence. 

6. Selecting and preparing for an occupa- 
tion. 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life. 
8. Developing intellectual skills and con- 
cepts necessary for civic competence. 

9. Desiring and achieving socially responsi- 

ble behavior. 
10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical 
system as a guide to behavior.‘ 


The present study was designed to 
show how work experience aided in the 
accomplishment of these developmen- 
tal tasks. 


THE INTERVIEW PROCEDURE 


An interview schedule was con- 
structed and used in 1952 with 150 
Negro boys of the Hill District in 
Pittsburgh. At the time of contact all 
the boys were attending a secondary 

3Stephen M. Corey, “The Developmental 
Tasks of Youth,’ The American High School, 


chap. v. Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 


* Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development 
and Education, chaps. ix-xi. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 1953. 
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school, were aged fourteen to seven- 
teen, inclusive, and had gainful em- 
ployment. The contacts with most of 
the boys were made through their 
principals and counselors. 

The interviews were conducted lei- 
surely and informally, many of them 
consuming more than an hour; the 
average length was forty-seven min- 
utes. The general purpose was ex- 
plained at the outset, and each boy 
was assured of anonymity. After a few 
questions about family and home 
background, some definite informa- 
tion was elicited concerning the pu- 
pil’s employment—his duties, hours, 
wages, how he obtained his job, 
whether a work permit had been ob- 
tained. The conversation then turned 
to the pupil’s motivations for working, 
the satisfactions he gained from it, the 
yearnings and needs he still felt were 
not satisfied, and the specific items 
purchased with his earnings. Finally, 
parental attitudes were explored (as 
expressed by the boy)—attitudes to- 
ward the pupil’s employment before 
and after he got his job, toward super- 
vision of the pupil’s life and activity 
before and after he got a job, and to- 
ward the pupil’s spending. 

Obviously the validity of the infor- 
mation obtained and the depths of the 
attitudes and feelings probed depend- 
ed on the quality of the interviews. 
The interviewer, accordingly, em- 
ployed all the skill he had acquired in 
several years of successful work with 
high-school boys in winning the confi- 
dence of these subjects and eliciting 
their free expression. He endeavored 
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to convey to them such feelings of 
warmth, interest, and permissiveness 
as would dispel barriers of distrust and 
strangeness. Some direct quotations 
from the boys, as cited in the findings, 
bear evidence to his success in induc- 
ing and freedom of expression. 


THE BOYS AND THEIR EMPLOYMENT 


It will be pertinent to this report to 
state first a few facts that describe the 
background and general characteris- 
tics of the 150 boys. As to their age 
distribution, 43 were fourteen years 
old, 36 were fifteen, 36 were sixteen, 
and 35 were seventeen. In grade place- 
ment they ranged from Grade VII to 
Grade XII. Two-thirds of the boys 
were from unbroken homes, suggest- 
ing that the phenomenon of part-time 
employment exists pretty much inde- 
pendently of the marital state of 
parents. 

Because anthropological studies of 
contemporary America have demon- 
strated that people’s values and be- 
havior are somewhat differentiated by 
their social class, the Index of Social 
Characteristics’ was used to ascertain 
the social class of each of the subjects 
of this investigation. By the use of this 
instrument, approximately 90 per cent 
of the subjects were found to be in the 
lower-lower and upper-lower classes. 
This compares with approximately 60 
per cent of the population at large in 
those two classes. 

The boys worked mainly for small 

5W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and 


Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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employers in the general district in 
which they lived. Forty-four per cent 
worked in retail establishments; 14.0 
per cent delivered or sold newspapers; 
10.7 per cent worked in bowling alleys 
or theaters; most of the remainder 
worked in personal-service or custodi- 
al jobs. The median of their earnings 
was $12.44 a week (range—$1.50 to 
$49); the median wage per hour was 
67 cents. The median number of hours 
worked weekly was 20.9. More than 90 
per cent of the boys obtained their 
jobs by personal application, through 
friends, or through their families and 
other relatives; only two boys men- 
tioned the assistance of the school 
counselor. Despite the fact that, ac- 
cording to law, all these boys were 
supposed to have employment certifi- 
cates, 70 per cent admitted quite 
freely that they had none. 


PROGRESS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENTAL TASKS 


Turning the interview from a probe 
for facts to the more subjective realm 
of attitudes and feelings, the pupil was 
queried concerning gratifications ex- 
perienced from employment and re- 
sulting remuneration. What satisfac- 
tions came as a consequence of his 
work? Of the 150 pupils, 123 (82 per 
cent) responded with one or more 
statements of satisfaction which lent 
themselves to classification in the 
twelve categories shown in Table 1. 
These satisfactions represent a rela- 
tively close correspondence to Havig- 
hurst’s list of developmental tasks 
stated above. The following quota- 
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tions illustrate the most common 
categories: 


FEELINGS OF INDEPENDENCE 


I feel like I’m on my own. I can buy my own 
clothes and spend money for what I 
want and have the money to do it with. 

I don’t have to depend on my parents and be 
a leech. 

Working makes you independent. 


FEELINGS OF GROWING UP 


If you work, you’re treated better—not 
like a kid. 

You feel a lot bigger with your own money 
and things you have bought. 

I feel bigger. I can help my dad with bills 
and expenses. 


IMPROVED RELATIONS WITH PARENTS 


It helped me and my mother get along. 

She says “Yes” mostly; before it was “No” 
all the time. 

I’m not my own boss, but it’s better now. 


STATUS WITH PEERS 


I can get things the other kids get, like these 
boots. 

I feel eighteen, nineteen, or twenty—most of 
the boys I go around with are. 

I can be as sharp as the other boys. 


When the talk of satisfactions from 
the job was considered in conjunction 
with the pupil’s remarks about how he 
spent his money, how he characterized 
his parents’ attitudes, and, more di- 
rectly, the developmental tasks he 
identified (together with his success or 
failure in accomplishing them), it was 
possible to draw up Table 2. This 
table shows six developmental tasks 
identified by the pupils as affected by 
their jobs and the money they earned. 
As the interview had to be free conver- 
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sation in a permissive social climate, 
the subjects could not be “cross-ex- 
amined” to compel greater articulate- 
ness. The interviewer accepted what 
the pupils offered, and Table 2 is the 
classification. Would a questionnaire 
have elicited higher frequencies of 
recognition and, if so, would the re- 
sponses have been as valid? We cannot 
say. With the method used, we found 
that the achievement of economic and 
emotional emancipation from the 
home was the gain uppermost in the 
minds of these pupils. 


TABLE 1 


SATISFACTIONS RESULTING FROM GAINFUL 
EMPLOYMENT AS EXPRESSED BY 123 
Boys IN GRADES VII-XII 

Per Cent 
Satisfaction 
Feelings of independence............... 
Feelings of growing up 
Improved relations with family and par- 


Status with peers 
Keeping out of trouble 
Feeling of freedom (can do more; can go 


Learning from the job 

A philosophical value 

Feelings of security 

Feelings of responsibility 

A moral gain 

Establishment of the proper sex role.... 


TABLE 2 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS THAT GAINFUL EM- 
PLOYMENT HELPED ACCOMPLISH AS IDEN- 
TIFIED BY RESPONSES OF 150 Boys IN 
GRADES VII-XII 

Per Cent 
Developmental Task 
Establishing economic independence. .. . 
Achieving emotional independence of par- 
ents and other adults 

Acceptance of the proper sex role 

New relations with peers 

Accepting, desiring, and achieving social- 

ly responsible behavior 
Selecting and preparing for an occupation 
No developmental task identified 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES 


As has been mentioned, each pupil 
was engaged in conversation concern- 
ing the attitude of his parents toward 
his employment, toward his freedom 
from parental supervision in social ac- 
tivities, and toward his freedom in 
spending. The interview hinged nota- 
bly on ascertaining parental attitudes 
on these points before and after em- 
ployment, with a view to finding what 
difference employment made. Re- 
marks were classified and tabulated in 
categories designated as “permissive,”’ 
“indifferent,” and “restrictive.” Table 
3 gives the summary of these tabula- 
tions. A study of the figures shows 
clearly that the job and the resultant 
money was something of a milestone 
in the boy’s progress toward emanci- 
pation from parental control. 

Examples of the permissive atti- 
tude toward employment are the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

My folks thought it was pretty nice. 

Dad approved of my job. He wanted me to 
work. 

They said oke if my grades were good; if my 
grades were poor, stop working. 

They said I’d be a worry off their minds. 

They wouldn’t have to give me money all 
the time. 


Remarks illustrative of the restric- 
tive attitude are the following: 


Boy, they really went on a tear about the 
hours. 

She said I was too young to work 

She didn’t want me to work. She thought my 
school work would get bad. I’d be sleepy. 
Oh, a lot of reasons. 
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The permissive attitude of parents 
in relation to social activities is illus- 
trated by the following remarks: 


I am old enough to know time. I have a key. 

I didn’t ask; I told where I was in the morn- 
ing. 

She lets me go almost any place I want to go; 
if the place is bad, no. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 150 Boys 
WITH PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT ACCORD- 
ING TO ATTITUDES OF PARENTS 


Per CENT OF 
PARENTS 


After 
Employ- 
ment 


Before 
Employ- 
ment 


Toward employment: 
Permissive 
Indifferent 
Restrictive... .......... 


.......... 


Toward freedom in spend- 
ing: 
Permissive 
Endifterent............ 
Restrictive 


The restrictive attitude in relation 
to social activities is typified by these 
remarks: 

I was treated as a real kid: “Do this. Do 
that. Why? Where? When?” 


Working makes no difference. I am not 
allowed out at night. 
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Before working, I didn’t go out. I watched 
TV. It’s easier now. 


In regard to control over the pupil’s 
spending, the following remarks repre- 
sent the permissive attitude: 


I had an allowance. I could do with it what 
I wanted. 

I could spend it any way as long as I did 
not gamble or get into trouble. 

Yes, but I never had enough to make a 
choice. 


The restrictive attitude on spending 
is indicated by the following quota- 
tions: 

My money is issued out to me. Things T 
don’t need she refuses me. 

They still tell me how to spend: .. . “Don’t 
throw it away. Save.” I do throw it 
away, but they don’t know it. 

My mother advises me. If I don’t listen, she 
fusses. 


TWO EXAMPLES 


To conclude the evidence on the im- 
portance of employment in helping a 
boy accomplish his developmental 
tasks, two examples will be briefly 
cited. These cases are not among those 
included in the investigation but are 
not greatly different from the stories 
of the boys in the study. These boys 
lived in the same district, and the in- 
terviewer had some acquaintance with 
them before this study was launched. 
The names are fictitious. 

James, sixteen years old, was small, 
rather insignificant in appearance, and 
sensitive to the nickname “Wee.” He 
made himself conspicuous by adopting 
noticeable mannerisms and availing 
himself of every opportunity to gain 
attention. His loud speech habits and 
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painful overtures toward the opposite 
sex were to no avail. He had never had 
a girl friend, nor was he accepted by 
the boys in their physical activities. 
James managed to get a job in a neigh- 
borhood grocery store. After several 
months James was taller; it happened 
so gradually that no one was aware of 
his growth. He was seen in the com- 
pany of a younger girl, a student in the 
same school. A year or so later, she and 
James were married. Some time after 
the marriage, he laughingly informed 
the interviewer that the job in the 
grocery store had enabled him to buy 
specially built shoes, which made him 
look taller. However, he related that, 
after his initial success with his wife, 
he made the startling discovery that 
she would have “liked him had he 
been four feet tall.” This, he declared, 
paved the way for his accepting his 
physique. 

Shelton, fifteen years of age, was 
reined in tightly by overprotective 
parents. His every effort to accom- 
plish independence and psychological 
weaning had been stymied. In des- 
peration, he sought employment, rea- 
soning that, if he earned his own 
money, he could claim some freedom. 
The parents consented to his working, 
hoping to prove to Shelton that he was 
not yet a man. They were shocked, 
however, on Shelton’s first payday: he 
arrived home with a newly purchased 
pair of suede shoes with red laces. He 
had purchased the fad item his parents 
so strongly disliked. His freedom was 
established shortly after that incident. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


In the past decade educators have 
indicated an increasing awareness of 
the educational value of work experi- 
ence. The contribution of the present 
study lies in its refinement of defini- 
tion of that educational value. The 
testimony of the boys who were the 
subjects of this research points to a 
type of experience which promotes the 
accomplishment of the developmen- 
tal tasks of adolescence—experience 
which cannot be had within academic 
walls. 

Perhaps some school workers will 
say, “Very well. Since it takes place 
outside academic walls, why should it 
come within the purview of the 
school? Let it be taken for granted 
that just as home, church, and com- 
munity perform educative functions, 
gainful employment may do the 
same.” Unfortunately, many princi- 
pals and teachers are in the grip of this 
ivory-tower complex. Holding them- 
selves aloof from the down-to-earth 
problems of growing youth, they are 
absorbed in the administration of a 
traditional intellectual bill of fare. 
For the’ pupil, school activity is a 
shadowy artificial realm that overlies 
his real and substantial world. 

As the social institution which has 
been created to bear special and direct 
responsibility for the function of edu- 
cation, the school is obligated to take 
into consideration all the educative 
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and miseducative influences which im- 
pinge upon the child. Operating on 
this principle, a few schools and school 
systems have endeavored to utilize 
and control gainful employment for 
educational purposes. An outstanding 
example of school leadership in con- 
trolling the employment of youth for 
educational value was the wartime 
“four-four plan” created in the Oak- 
land, California, school system.’ Un- 
der this plan pupils spent four hours 
each day in school and four hours on a 
job, and the work was elected under 
advisement, just as a school subject is 
elected. The job counted as school 
credit toward graduation. Schools, 
employers, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service co-operated closely 
to make the work experience educa- 
tive. There seems no reason to doubt 
the bearing of such a program on the 
developmental tasks of youth. At the 
same time the evils of an uncontrolled 
situation, such as those briefly indi- 
cated in this Pittsburgh study, were 
avoided. 

The evidence which the present 
study drew from youth concerning the 
values realized from their jobs should 
stimulate schools to exploit this edu- 
cational medium according to some 
such pattern as that developed in 
Oakland. 


®Marion Brown, ‘‘The Work-Experience 
Program in the Oakland Public Schools,’’ 
Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, VIII (October, 1944), 4-26. 
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REGIONAL AND RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN 
RELATIONS BETWEEN INCOME 
AND EDUCATION 


Cc. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
University of Kentucky 


5 ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE accru- 
ing to individuals from added 
schooling has been debated for dec- 
ades. It has become generally recog- 
nized that no simple correlation analy- 
sis will demonstrate the influence (let 
alone the exclusive importance) of 
schooling upon income. While a re- 
examination of this complex problem 
is not the aim of this paper, regional 
and racial differences in the associa- 
tion between extent of schooling and 
income are interpreted as indicators of 
the significance of schooling as meas- 
ured by differences in economic status. 
An examination of such data suggests 
that the status benefits of schooling 
are of differing magnitude in various 
sectors of the population. 

Among white males who were at or 
near their peak earning years (45-54) 
in 1950, each four-year increment of 
schooling was accompanied by a suc- 
cessively greater increment to median 
income (Table 1). The income differ- 
ential between high-school and college 
graduates was decidedly the greatest.’ 
Thus, among southern white males an 
advance from less than five to eight 
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completed grades yielded about $1,000 
more income; advance from eight to 
twelve grades yielded another $1,200; 
and a further advance from twelve to 
sixteen or more years of schooling was 
accompanied by an increment of 
$1,900. Among whites in the North 
and West the contrast between high- 
school and college levels almost 
matches that among southern whites, 
but the increments up to that point 
are considerably smaller. Or one might 


1 Two biases must be taken into account in 
interpreting these figures. First, the census in- 
come data are known to have a downward bias 
and to understate, especially at the top levels. 
Though a bias that was proportionately con- 
stant throughout the income range would not 
affect the arguments presented here, the special 
deficiencies in the case of the highest incomes 
result in an underestimate of the income margin 
of college graduates over high-school graduates, 
particularly in the white populations and prob- 
ably to a greater extent in the North and West 
than in the South. There is also an understate- 
ment of white-Negro income differences in the 
upper levels of schooling. Second, while these 
considerations lead to an overstatement of the 
southern as compared with the non-southern 
white income differentials between Grade XII 
and Grade XVI or higher, a counteracting bias 
results from the fact that the proportion of non- 
southern whites with post-college training is 
greater. 
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say that the shortage of income associ- 
ated with low levels of schooling is less 
marked outside the South or that re- 
gional contrasts in income are much 
greater at low than at high education 
levels.” 

In both regions the successive in- 
come increments are two or three 
times as large for whites as for non- 
whites. Noteworthy is the fact that, 
among nonwhites, gains in income 
with added schooling are larger in the 
South than in other sections of the 


country. While this contrast may re- 
flect in part the protections against 
white competition enjoyed in certain 


2The Grade I-IV group clusters around a 
lower average of schooling in the South than in 
the rest of the country (for each racial group), 
and it is made up in larger proportion of farm 
people. Also, in some localities in the South 
(especially in rural areas), the standard ele- 
mentary school was seven instead of eight 
grades. These facts provide a partial, though 
not a complete, explanation of the contrast 
between the South and the rest of the country 
with respect to the income differentials between 
men completing Grades I-IV and those complet- 
ing Grade VIII. 


TABLE 1 


RELATION BETWEEN SCHOOLING AND 1949 MEDIAN INCOME: 
MALES, AGED 45-54 YEARS 


WHITE 


NoNwWHITE 


North and 
West 


North and 
West 


Median Incomes* 


Grade completed: 
V 


Grades compared: 
VIII and I-IV 
XII and VIII 
XVI or higher and XII... 


Grades compared: 


XII and VIII 


$1,255 
2,301 
3,532 
5,461 


$2,073 
2,329 
2,535 
3,309 


Difference in Median Incomes 


$1,046 
1,231 
1,929 


Ratio of Median Incomes 


2 


1.49 
1.23 


09 
XVI or higher and XII... 31 1.46 


* Figures from United States Census Bureau, Education, Education by Residence, Race, Nativity, Marital 
Status, Employment, Occupation, Income, Table 13 (for nonwhites), Table 12 (for whites by computation 
and interpolation). Special Report, Series PE, 5B. Prepared under the supervision of Howard A. Brunsman. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. Pp. iv+ 130. 
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situations by the better-educated Ne- 
groes in the South, of far greater im- 
portance is the fact that poorly edu- 
cated Negroes are especially disadvan- 
taged in that region. Southern whites 
with little schooling likewise work un- 
der a special handicap. There is, in 
short, a group of impoverished non- 
participants in American culture with- 
in both races in the southern region. 
Indeed, the income advantage of 
whites over nonwhites is actually 
smaller in the South than elsewhere at 
the lowest schooling level but widens 
progressively with additional school- 
ing. Outside the South, median in- 
comes uniformly exceed $2,000 even 
in the lowest educational category, 
whereas the southern medians among 
the least educated group are approxi- 
mately $1,300 for whites and $1,000 
for Negroes.® 

When ratios of median incomes at 
successive schooling levels are used in 
place of differences between medians, 
the income disadvantage of the ‘“func- 
tional illiterates” as contrasted to 
those with eight years of schooling is 
made more evident (Table 1). 

The underlying income distribu- 
tions are shown in Table 2, cumulated 
by per cents for each of the four educa- 

3 It may be pointed out that, among younger 
men (aged 30-34), income differentials by edu- 
cation are less marked, especially in the college- 
secondary contrast. Southern whites are the ex- 
ception in the extent to which younger college 
men approximated the income advantage real- 
ized by the older college group. This fact prob- 
ably reflects both a greater selectivity by paren- 


tal income in college attendance and a more 
privileged position thereafter. 


tional levels and the four race-region 
categories.* At secondary and college 
levels the distributions for white men 
are similar in all regions. As can be 
inferred from Table 1, however, at the 
eighth-grade level southern whites 
have somewhat lower incomes than 
white men in other regions, and at the 
lowest educational level the southern 
disadvantage is great. At this lowest 
schooling level, for instance, only 31 
per cent of the southern whites as 
against 62 per cent of the other white 
men had incomes of $2,000 or higher. 
The disadvantage of Negroes at each 
educational level is again evident. 
Only among college graduates are siz- 
able minorities of southern Negroes 
found in income brackets above 
$3,000, though even the least-edu- 
cated northern nonwhites exceed this 
level in a sixth of the cases. 

Table 3 portrays the ratios of the 
actual proportions of men with given 
educational attainment receiving vari- 
ous amounts of income to the propor- 

‘In several instances the median income 
given for southern nonwhites in Table 13 of the 
special census volume used exceeds by a small 
margin the amount indicated by the income dis- 
tributions shown in Table 12. Similar small dis- 
crepancies appear in the computed figures for 
nonwhites of other regions. (It was necessary 
in the case of nonwhites outside the South to 
derive the data on which Table 2 of this article 
is based by subtracting the southern nonwhites 
from the totals for the entire United States.) 
Since the nonwhite medians shown in Table 1 
are taken directly from Table 13 of the census 
while those for whites are derived from Table 12, 
the racial contrasts in median incomes at each 


educational level as shown in Table 1 may be 
slightly understated. 
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tions “expected” on the assumption 
that income and education are uncor- 
related. For example, in the North 
and West the per cent of white college 
graduates with incomes over $10,000 
is 21.8; among all white men of this 
age group in the same region irres pec- 
tive of education, the per cent is 4.3. 
Hence the highly educated men had 
5.07 times their expectancy, or ‘“‘quo- 
ta,” of incomes above $10,000. On the 
other hand, white college men in the 
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same region received incomes between 
$1 and $499 to only two-fifths (0.41) 
of expectancy. These ratios can be 
read in the column for “Grade XVI+, 
White, North and West,” in the lower 
half of the table. If income and educa- 
tion were unrelated, all the ratios 
would be of nearly equal values. 
When one is considering the status 
implications of relative income, it is 
necessary to be explicit about the ref- 
erence group to which individuals re- 


TABLE 2 


CUMULATIVE 1949 INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS BY SCHOOLING COM- 
PLETED: MALES, AGED 45-54 YEARS* 


REGION, RACE, AND 


Per with Income EQuaL To or ExcEEDING— 


SCHOOLING 


CoMPLETED $1500 | $2000 


$2500 | $3000 | $4000 | $5000 | $6000 $10000 


Grades I-IV: 


Nonwhite... 
Grade VIIT: 


Nonwhite. .. 
Grade XII: 
N orthand West: 


Nonwhite. . . 


35 

6 
34 
5 


* Figures computed from United States Census Bureau, Education, Education by Residence, Race, Nativity, Marital 
Status, Employment, Occupation, Income, Table 12. Special Report, Series PE, 5B. Prepared under the supervision of Howard 
A. Brunsman. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 


North and West: 
White.......] 87.4] 79.0 | 70.6 | 61.6 | 48.0} 35.0 | 14.2] 6.6] 3.6] 2.4 1.0 
Nonwhite...| 84.1 | 71.7 | 61.1 | 48.2 | 28.2] 15.0] 2.8 
South: 
White.......] 76.5 | 57.6 | 42.7 | 30.6 | 19.4] 13.1 | 2.6} 1.7 
71.2 | 47.6 | 30.3 | 15.6] 6.1 2.7 8 
Northand West: 
| White.......| 92.9 | 87.8 | 81.6 | 74.2 | 62.3 | 49.6 | 23.3 | 11.1 S$.71 3:67 2.6 
87.6 | 81.7 | 72.9 | 59.5 | 39.4) 20.7 | 3.8] 2.0 on 3 
outh: 
White.......} 88.3 | 78.4 | 68.4 | 57.9 | 44.8 | 34.5 | 16.1 8.1 4.3} 2.7 1.3 
82.2 | 64.0 | 48.3 | 31.0] 13.1 5.9 4 a 
+e] 94.4] 91.8 | 88.6 | 84.1 | 76.6 | 67.7 | 42.0 | 25.5 | 15.4] 10.6] 5.6 
Nonwhite...} 88.7 | 82.3 | 75.9 | 67.0 | 47.3 | 31.9] 8.2] 2.6] 1.0 .6 
South: 
White.......] 93.3 | 89.8 | 85.2 | 79.6 | 70.5 | 62.0 | 39.5 | 25.2 | 16.3 | 11.2] 6.0 
Nonwhite...| 88.6 | 77.3 | 62.5 | 42.6] 24.2 | 13.4] 3.1 1.1 
Grade XVI or 
higher: 
Northand West: 
White.......| 96.0 | 94.3 | 92.1 | 90.0 | 86.8 | 83.0 | 70.2 | 57.2 | 43.9 a1 a8 
Nonwhite...| 94.9 | 89.7 | 85.5 | 79.5 | 65.4 | 56.9 | 28.2 | 15.4 | 10.7 a? moe 
South: 
White.......| 96.6 | 94.7 | 92.9 | 90.8 | 87.3 | 83.1 | 68.8 | 55.3 | 43.8 .9| 19.5 
90.9 | 86.9 | 75.1 | 66.0 | 52.9 | 43.4 | 28.6] 15.9] 8.6 1-27 
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late themselves. Within the scope of 
these data, it is possible to take ac- 
count of two alternative reference 
groups: the total regional population 
and the race-group within a given re- 
gion. (It would needlessly complicate 
the table to include the third but less 
realistic referent: the total nation- 
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al population.) Distinction between 
these two reference groups is pertinent 
especially for southern Negroes, who 
must accommodate to a biracial situa- 
tion. Hence, in the upper half of Table 
3 the total regional population (of 
males aged 45-54) is used as a base for 
computing expectancy ratios, while in 


TABLE 3 


RATIOS OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF 45-54 YEAR-OLD MALES COM- 
PLETING SPECIFIED SCHOOL GRADES BY INCOME, RACE, AND REGION, 1950 


Ware, NortH AND WEST 


SouTH NonwHITE, SOUTH 


Grade Grade 
XII XVI+ 


Grades Grade 
I-IV VIII 


Grades Grade Grade 
I-IV VIII 


Grade 
XVI+ 


Grades Grade Grade 
I-IV VIII 


Grade 


XII XVI+ 


Total Population Base* 


.36 1.67 1.05 
.18 2.11 2.00 
.03 2.38 3.05 
2.46 4.37 
.58 2.14 6.31 
45 2.04 6.65 


Intra-race Base* 


83 
67 
90 
90 
12 
46 
54 
60 
00 


* In the first set of ratios the distribution of incomes irrespective of income for the total regional population is used as 
a base; in the second set, the distributions of each race separately for a given region for the base. 
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the lower half of the table totals for 
each race separately are the base. 
Ratio for nonwhites outside the 
South are omitted in the interest of 
greater clarity. 

Turning first to the most conspicu- 
ous patterns revealed by the data, as 
we would expect, individuals with sec- 
ondary-school or college training re- 
ceive low incomes less frequently and 
high incomes more often than chance 
would bring about. Poorly educated 
individuals are relatively rare, in rela- 
tion to expectancy, among the receiv- 
ers of high incomes but are in excess 
among those with low incomes. The 
ratios for individuals with college 
training rise from below to above 
chance frequency (1.0) at a higher in- 
come level than do the ratios for per- 
sons with secondary training. Individ- 
uals with less than five years’ school- 
ing drop from above to below random 
frequency at a lower income level than 
do those with eight years’ training. 

The ratios for the high-school and 
college groups of southern whites rise 
higher than do those for the corre- 
sponding groups in other regions, 
thereby manifesting the tighter in- 
tegration of income and education 
among the more privileged strata in 
the South. Relative to the regional 
average, high incomes are more fre- 
quent among the southern whites than 
among whites with equal education 
elsewhere. Low incomes are distinctly 
less frequent among the southern 
white men with secondary schooling 
or better—a fact which may reflect the 
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“floor” under the incomes of educated 
southerners deriving from differential 
opportunities of the two races. When 
related to an intra-race base, the situ- 
ation of white eighth-grade graduates 
is similar in all regions. When, how- 
ever, the total regional population is 
used as base, it appears that even at 
the eighth-grade level the racial segre- 
gation of economic opportunities tends 
to cushion southern white incomes. 
Such protection breaks down at the 
lowest educational level, and the dis- 
advantaged men of both races stand 
more nearly on a par. 

Education plays a distinctive role 
in Negro income potentials. When 
southern Negroes are compared with 
themselves alone, the association be- 
tween high education and high income 
is even more extreme than among 
southern whites. Few Negroes have 
either advanced education or high in- 
comes, but the disproportionate repre- 
sentation of college men in the higher 
income brackets among southern Ne- 
groes is extreme, with ratios to expect- 
ancy exceeding 20. The ratio exceeds 
unity even at an income of $2,500 
whereas among southern whites a 
comparable ratio does not occur be- 
low $4,000. 

When the southern Negro college 
group is related to a biracial expect- 
ancy base, another facet of the situa- 
tion is revealed. In this case the Ne- 
gro college ratios are more nearly even 
than are those for whites; better-edu- 
cated Negroes are considerably more 
likely than are similar whites to ap- 
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pear in the low income brackets. Ad- 
vanced education is neither as much 
of an assurance of high income nor as 
much protection against low income 
among Negroes as among whites when 
the two races are compared on the 
same expectancy base.* 

The intra-race southern Negro 
high-school ratios, like those for col- 
lege graduates, rise sooner than do 
those for southern whites (or for men 
of either race in other regions), ex- 
ceeding random expectancy at lower 
absolute income levels. The situation 
of southern Negro secondary-school 
graduates as related to a biracial ex- 
pectancy base is of special interest. As 
in the case of college graduates, ex- 
tremely low incomes are less unusual 
among Negro high-school graduates 
than among white. In fact, southern 


Negro representation among high- 
school men exceeds the biracial ex- 


5 More adequate reporting of the higher in- 
comes would produce more even ratios for col- 
lege graduate whites in the upper income brack- 
ets. It should be pointed out also that the ratios 
for southern white college graduates are prob- 
ably the most affected by a correlation of both 
education and present income with parental 
income. Outside the South the greater oppor- 
tunity for earning extremely high incomes may 
raise the income level at which education is 
blurred by other factors responsible for high 
incomes. 

The unevenness of the ratios for the southern 
Negro college men may call for comment. Negro 
incomes above $5,000 are rare, and the ratios 
above this point are erratic. But, also, Negro 
men face a lower ceiling on earned income; hence 
even those factors in high incomes that may be 
random with respect to education may operate 
to blur educational factors at lower absolute 
incomes than among whites. 
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pectancy even at the low income fig- 
ure of $1,000. But even more striking 
is the down-turn in the proportionate 
frequency of southern Negro high- 
school men above $2,000, a decline 
that accelerates sharply above $3,000. 
Negro high-school graduates face a 
comparatively low income ceiling that 
is pierced, if at all, only with college 
training or with exceptional luck. 

The comparative absence of poorly 
educated individuals in the upper in- 
come ranges is most pronounced for 
all Negroes, as is evidenced when they 
are considered in relation to the in- 
come distributions for the total re- 
gional populations. This is demon- 
strated for southern Negroes in the 
upper half of Table 3. But in relation 
to the norm for their own race alone, 
southern Negro eighth-grade gradu- 
ates enjoy a comparatively favorable 
income situation.® 


6 Among nonwhites in the North and West, 
expectancy ratios rise above (or drop below) 
unity at income levels somewhat higher than in 
the case of southern Negroes. The intra-race 
expectancy for college men resembles that for 
southern Negroes except that it does not rise 
above unity until an income level of $3,000 is 
reached, and it does not rise quite so high; it has 
no downward dip at the top, continuing to a 
maximum ratio of 16 for those with incomes 
above $10,000. The high-school ratio is steady 
at about 0.7 up to a level of $2,000, and beyond 
this it lies close to that for southern whites. The 
intra-race eighth-grade ratios fluctuate around 
unity, and the ratios for Grades I-IV are the 
most even of any of the race-region groups, 
dropping below unity above the $2,000 level. 

When expectancy ratios for nonwhites out- 
side the South are computed on a total popula- 
tion expectancy base, the results are almost the 
same as when the over-all white distribution is 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of these findings 
with regard to the place of education 
and income in the status structure 
may be summarized briefly. The most 
consistent connection between educa- 
tion and income occurs among the 
southern whites. The loosest relation- 
ship is found among non-southern 
white populations. Among southern 
Negroes advanced education is vir- 
tually a prerequisite of even moder- 
ately high income; low incomes occur 


taken as a base, since nonwhites are such a 
small proportion of the total. The college ratios 
fluctuate around 1.0; the high-school ratios 
start around 1.2 and decline gradually to 1.0 
at about $3,000, after which they drop sharply. 
The ratios for Grade VIII and for Grades I-IV 
closely resemble those for southern Negroes on 
a biracial expectancy base. 
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proportionately more often among 
highly educated southern Negroes 
than in any comparably trained 
group. At the bottom of the educa- 
tional scale, whites have little advan- 
tage over Negroes in any section of the 
country, but the white advantage in- 
creases progressively with rising levels 
of schooling. 

The data may reasonably be inter- 
preted as supporting the view that, for 
southern whites with eight or more 
years of schooling, a comparative lack 
of industrial job opportunities has 
been partially neutralized by an eco- 
nomic cushioning due to racial segre- 
gation. There is ample evidence, on 
the other hand, for the existence of an 
economically and culturally sub- 
merged group of whites as well as Ne- 
groes in the South. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurRicULUM, METHODs OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WALTER J. MOORE 
University of Illinois 


ge term “instruction” here in- 
cludes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, 
and measurement (or evaluation). 
The vertical scope of secondary edu- 
cation, as represented in the items of 
the list, extends through junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 


college. 

It is not the purpose of this list of 
references to furnish a complete bib- 
liography of writings in the fields 
designated. Accordingly, in areas with 
especially large numbers of items in 
the published literature, some good 
items have been omitted, and the 
items which have been retained are 
intended to make the list representa- 
tive rather than comprehensive. 


CURRICULUM! 


1. AHRENS, Maurice R. “Parents and 
Staff Co-operate in System-wide Im- 
provement,” Educational Leadership, XI 
(March, 1954), 337-42. 


1 See also Items 592 (Gaumnitz and Hull) and 
595 (Koos) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the October, 1954, issue of the 
School Review. 
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Recounts attempts to involve teachers and 
parents in curriculum improvement through 
system-wide co-ordination between a central 
curriculum council and a parents’ advisory 
group. 


. ALBERTY, HAROLD. Reorganizing the 


High School Curriculum. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1953 (revised). Pp. 
xii+560. 

Declares that educators must provide more 
effective learning experiences, emphasizes 
the core curriculum, and presents a pro- 
gram of curricular reorganization. 


. ANDERSON, C. D. “Comprehensive High 


School Curriculum for Life Adjust- 
ment,”’ Education, LXXIV (December, 
1953), 235-41. 


Presents a framework for general education 
known as the “2-4-8 comprehensive plan.” 


. BANNING, EvELyNn I. “Personal Rela- 


tionships Do Affect Curriculum 
Change,” School Executive, LXXIII 
(September, 1953), 47-49. 


A study of junior high school teachers re- 
vealed that the degree of their favorableness 
toward curriculum change is definitely 
affected by the relations between teacher 
and administrator, teacher and pupil, and 
teacher and community. 


. Besvinick, Smpney L. “Planning and 


Operating of a Good Core Program,” 
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Clearing House, XXVIII (December, 
1953), 219-22. 


Presents a picture of the core program, how 
it might be developed, a few of its advan- 
tages, and some of its disadvantages. 


. Briccs, THomas H. “Do We Get Our 
Money’s Worth?” Educational Forum, 
XVIII (November, 1953), 5-13. 


Indicates the need of a permanent curricu- 
lum-research laboratory to advance changes 
necessary to effect improvement in school 
offerings. 


. CAPEHART, BERTIS E.; HoDGEs, ALLEN; 
and Rotu, Rosert. “Evaluating the 
Core Curriculum: A Further Look,” 
School Review, LXI (October, 1953), 
406-12. 


Recounts experiences in evaluating a core 
program which seem to imply that students 
in a core program learn basic skills as well as, 
or better than, students in a conventional 
curriculum and that the core approach to 
teaching is effective in teaching pupils 
how to think. 


. “The Challenge Facing the Junior High 
School,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXIX (May, 1954), 263- 
300. 


A symposium which examines the challenges 
facing the junior high school in its endeavors 
to provide for the needs of youth through a 
wide range and variety of school experiences. 


. Cummincs, Howarp H., and OTHERS. 
A Look Ahead in Secondary Education. 
United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1954, No. 4. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. Pp. iv+106. 


The report of the Second Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
which recounts activities of 1905-53, pre- 
sents descriptions of related activities 
carried on in the different states and dio- 
ceses, and offers an analysis of secondary 
education and a look into the future. 


10. Dott, Ronatp C., in association with 


A. Harry Passow and STEPHEN M. 


Corey. Organizing for Curriculum Im- 
provement. Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. 
Pp. 78. 


Considers centralized, decentralized, and 
centrally co-ordinated approaches to pro- 
grams of curriculum improvement, and de- 
scribes in some detail the centrally co- 
ordinated approach carried on in West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


. DRACHLER, JAcos. “Of Time and the 


Curriculum,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of the City of New York, 
XXXVI (May, 1954), 13-18. 


Pleads for consideration of a more realistic 
concern for the time element in typical 
overcrowded courses of study in the high 
school. 


. “Educational Leadership: Product of 


Creative Teacher-Administrator Rela- 
tionships: Report of Summer Workshops 
on the Role of the Secondary School 
Principal in Curriculum Development,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (October, 1953), 326-61. 


A symposium devoted to these questions: 
“How can principals and teachers find time 
to work on curriculum?” “How does the 
principal work with his staff, his students, 
and his community in the development of 
the curriculum?” “What techniques are 
available for curriculum development?” 
“What can the principal do to insure an 
adequate program of common learnings?” 
“What is a realistic way in which the princi- 
pal can discharge his supervisory function?” 


. Farr, JEAN. “The Comparative Effec- 
tiveness of a Core and a Conventional 
Curriculum in Developing Social Con- 
cern,” School Review, LXII (May and 
September, 1954), 274-82, 346-53. 


Reports a study that compared two kinds of 
curriculum programs in developing “social 
concern”’ in secondary-school students. 
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14. Harvitt, Harris. “Eight Advantages 20. HusBANps, KENNETH L. “Changing the 


of the Core Organization,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVIII (January, 1954), 4-6, 32. 


Enumerates eight special advantages be- 
lieved to be characteristic of the core organ- 
ization because of its basis on (1) the prag- 
matic idea of learning citizenship through 
daily practice and (2) personal growth 
through individual and group guidance. 


. Harvit1, Harris. “Origins of the Core 
Concepts,” Social Education, XVIII 
(April, 1954), 161-63. 


Traces the historical development of the 
core concept, enumerates contributions of 
the sciences and social sciences, and portrays 
some characteristics of the emerging core 
concept. 


. Harvitz, Harris. “Nature of the Core 
Curriculum,” Social Education, XVIII 
(May, 1954), 215-17. 


Discusses nine characteristics of existing 
core programs. 


. Haypen, Miriam A. The Core in Cur- 
riculum. Human Relations Monograph 
No. 2. New York: Center for Human 
Relations, New York University, 1953. 
Pp. 30. 

Describes the way in which a group of junior 
high school teachers and a representative 
group of their ninth-grade pupils improved 
their working relationships through build- 
ing together parts of a core curriculum de- 
signed to meet adolescent needs. 


. Hoppe, Artuur. “Don’t Forget the Stu- 
dents!” Educational Leadership, XI 
(March, 1954), 359-62. 


Reports instances of student participation 
in curriculum improvement programs and 
identifies areas of concern wherein partici- 
pation might prove feasible. 


. Hunt, Herotp C. “The Purpose of a 
High School Curriculum in a Democ- 
racy,” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XXVIII (January, 1954), 262-67. 
Describes broadly an inclusive curriculum 
organized around nine areas of human ac- 
tivity. 


Curriculum: A Point of Departure,” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XL (March, 1954), 144-54. 


Suggests one method for effecting curriculum 
change which calls for the creation of 
changes in teachers by establishing an in- 
group through which the teacher, by accept- 
ing belongingness in the group, accepts a 
new system of values and beliefs. 


. JEFFREY, Harowp C. “Citizens Com- 


mittees and Curriculum Development.” 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 133. Eugene, 
Oregon: School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, 1954. Pp. 12 (processed). 
Discusses methods of organization, func- 


tions, and results of groups of citizens’ com- 
mittees. 


. Konotp, A. Ewrne. “Needed Curricu- 


lum Changes—High School Level,’ 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXIX (February, 1954), 98-101. 


Considers how the enrolment bulge in the 
secondary schools affects the curriculum and 
poses five related questions which must be 
answered in the years directly ahead. 


. Lewis, ArtHuR J. “Co-operative Self- 


evaluation Can Aid Curriculum Devel- 
opment,” Educational Leadership, XI 
(May, 1954), 482-85. 

Describes a quantitative and qualitative 


study to determine the effectiveness of the 
activities included in the school program. 


. McREynNoLps, Joun W. “The Core Cur- 


riculum and the Catholic School,” 
Catholic Educational Review, LII (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 1-25. 


Outlines the core program believed appropri- 
ate for the Catholic school. 


. MAnninG, Duane. “Persistent Errors in 


Curriculum Change,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XL (April, 
1954), 238-41. 


Questions six procedures commonly found in 
programs designed to facilitate curriculum 
change by pointing out certain errors that 
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persist in even the outstanding, successful 
programs reported. 


. MEADE, RicHarp A. “Classroom Cur- 
riculum Change,” Virginia Journal of 
Education, XLVII (March, 1954), 16- 
17, 28. 


Outlines three approaches to curriculum 
change open to the teacher who seeks to 
effect an improvement in the classroom 
curriculum. 


. MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. Michigan Curriculum Proj- 
ect for Encouraging and Assisting Local 
Curriculum Development. Lansing, Mich- 
igan: State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1953. Pp. 24. 


Presents a statement of intention and policy 
and essential data concerning the operation 
of curriculum-improvement activities in 
state committees and at the local level. 


. MILLER, LEONARD M. “The Role of the 
Guidance Staff in Curriculum Develop- 
ment,” Fortieth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, pp. 198-211. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LIV, 
No. 5. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1953. 


Presents examples of techniques for cur- 
riculum improvement and shows how guid- 
ance services pot only influence the thinking 
of the school staff about curricular problems 
in general but also contribute to specific 
changes. 


. Moore, LEstre. The Consumer Views 
the Secondary School Program. New 
York: Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil (525 West 120th Street), 1953. Pp. 
iv+10. 


The first of a series of leaflets reporting the 
work of the Secondary School Curriculum 
Committee on the general topic of the 
emerging high-school curriculum. 


. OtsEN, Epwarp G. (editor). The Mod- 
ern Community School. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xii+246, 
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A book for lay leaders emphasizing direc- 
tion, process, and procedure in guiding co- 
operative effort by schools and their sup- 
porting communites. 


ROMINE, STEPHEN A. Building the High 
School Curriculum. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1954. Pp. xii+520. 


Gives a comprehensive survey of the second- 
ary-school curriculum in all its interrela- 
tions by considering problems or issues 
relating to the purposes and outcomes of the 
curriculum; to content and organization; 
and to the process of curriculum building 
and revision. 


. SAYLOR, J. GALEN, and ALEXANDER, 


Witiram M. Curriculum Planning for 
Better Teaching and Learning. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 
xiv+624, 


A comprehensive textbook devoted to prin- 
ciples, problems, and practices in planning 
the curriculum and teaching, which is cen- 
tered in these questions: (1) Why is better 
curriculum planning needed? (2) What 
major factors must be considered in curricu- 
lum planning? (3) How shall the curriculum 
framework be organized? (4) How shall we 
plan the curriculum for better teaching? 
(5) How shall curriculum planning be or- 
ganized and evaluated? 


. Topras, CHARLES. “Blue Print for Cur- 


riculum Improvement,” Clearing House, 
XXVIII (February, 1954), 345-46. 


Explains factors which have favorably in- 
fluenced the curriculum-improvement plan 
of an outstanding secondary school. 


. TYLER, Ratpu W. “The Core Curricu- 


lum,” NEA Journal, XLII (December, 
1953), 563-65. 


States that the core curriculum permits, but 
does not assure, (1) selection of educational 
objectives which are important for all 
youth; (2) learning experiences focused on 
meaningful problems and drawing on rele- 
vant content without regard to subjects; 
(3) pupil-teacher planning to identify learn- 
ing activities in which the pupils will be 
deeply involved and which will also provide 
sequential development of understandings, 
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skills, attitudes, interests, and habits; and 39, Fartey, H. K. “Supervision as Good 


(4) wise counseling and guidance by the 
teacher. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 


. AIKIN, W. M. “Eight Year Study: If We 
Were To Do It Again,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, XXXI (October, 1953), 11-14. 


Reflects on emphases essential to success of 
the Eight Year Study if it were to be re- 
peated now, twenty-one years after its in- 
ception. 


. BARNES, MARCILLENE. “Curriculum 
Materials in the Making,” Educational 
Leadership, XI (May, 1954), 471-75. 


Describes activities of parents and teachers 
interested in the preparation and production 
of instructional materials as one means of 
effecting curriculum improvement. 


. CARTER, PauL; HARDEN, MAry; and 
NESBITT, DANIEL. “The Classroom 
Teacher and Action Research,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, XI (May, 1954), 465- 
70. 


Describes facets of the Cooperative Action 
Research Project which initiated action re- 
search studies in forty-seven public school 
systems in a five-county area in Michigan. 


. CoREY, STEPHEN M. Action Research To 
Improve School Practices. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 
xii+162. 


Analyzes elements characterizing action 
research—research undertaken by teachers 
and others in service to improve instruc- 
tional practices. 


2See also Item 3 (Chisholm) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 
1954, issue of the Elementary School Journal; 
Item 422 (Spears) in the September, 1954, issue 
of the same journal; Items 545 (Schiller), 566 
(Long), and 567 (McCreary) in the September, 
1954, issue of the School Review; and Items 
585 (Krug and Others) and 645 (Furjanick) in 
the October, 1954, issue of the same journal. 


Teaching,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XL (March, 1954), 
179-82. 


Offers suggestions for supervisors seeking 
effective ways of helping teachers make de- 
sirable changes in thought and practice. 


. Fraum, LAuRENCE S. The Activity High 


School. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. xii+418. 


Shows the principles and operation of the 
activity high school in areas of curriculum, 
guidance, over-all structure, and teaching 
methods. 


. GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “Human As- 


pects of Supervision,” American School 
Board Journal, CXXVII (July, 1954), 
27-29. 


Lists some of the more common faults ob- 
served in the methods used by young, in- 
experienced teachers in conducting classes 
and summarizes teachers’ complaints with 
respect to supervisors’ activities. 


. Scuoot Division, oF Epv- 


CATION OF THE City OF NEw York. The 
Summer High Schools. Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 1952-1953, 
Part II. Brooklyn: Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 1953. Pp. 22. 


Describes the growth of the summer high- 
school program and discusses current prac- 
tices, including purposes, organization, tech- 
niques of teaching, courses of study, and 
supervision. 


. JEwEett, Arno; Hutt, J. DAN; and 
OTHERS. Teaching Rapid and Slow 
Learners in High Schools. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 5. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954. Pp. vi+98. 


Reports a study of 850 schools from all 
states designed to (1) determine the extent 
to which individual differences are provided 
for in public high schools today, (2) describe 
promising practices used in teaching rapid 
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and slow learners, and (3) encourage and 
help high schools to study ways of improving 
their provisions for rapid and slow learners. 


. JUSTMAN, JosEPH. “Personal and Social 
Adjustment of Intellectually Gifted Ac- 
celerants and Non-accelerants in Junior 
High School,” School Review, LXI (No- 
vember, 1953), 468-78. 


Presents evidence concerning the role of the 
special class in furthering the personal and 
social adjustment of the intellectually gifted 


pupil. 


. JusTMAN, JosEpH. “Academic Achieve- 
ment of Intellectually Gifted Accelerants 
and Non-accelerants in Junior High 
School,” School Review, LXII (March, 
1954), 142-50. 


Assesses the part the special-progress class 
plays in the fostering of academic achieve- 
ment in mathematics, science, social studies, 
work-study skills, and of creative expression 
in language arts. 


. KELLER, FRANKLIN J. The Double-Pur- 
pose High School: Closing the Gap be- 
tween Vocational and Academic Prepara- 
tion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. 208. 


Reports significant findings from seventy- 
one cities in forty-two states for the pur- 
pose of comparing academic and vocational 
curriculums. 


. KIRKENDALL, LESTER A., and ZERAN, 
FRANKLIN R. Student Councils in Action. 
New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. viii+240. 

Describes the functioning of many student- 
participation programs and gives suggestions 
for making student councils democratic in 
principle and practice. 


. KLausMEIER, HERBERT J. Principles 
and Practices of Secondary School Teach- 
ing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. xvi+522. 


Offers guidelines to pre-service teachers in 
methods and theory of teaching. 
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49. Litoyp, Mary Norris. “Parents Are a 


Valuable Resource,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (March, 1954), 354-58. 
Describes a lay-participation project which 


resulted in improved programs for junior 
high school pupils. 


. MACKENZIE, GoRDON N., and Corey, 


STEPHEN M., in association with JAMES 
HALL, VERONICA CASEY, MARY NEEL 
Sm1tH, and OTHERS. Instructional Lead- 
ership. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. viii+-210. 


Reports a co-operative study, extending 
over a three-year period, in which a group 
of instructional leaders made an intensive 
and critical study of their own work. 


. MARTIN, JoHN Henry. “Do They All 


Have To Agree?” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (March, 1954), 350-53. 


Identifies some of the bases for disagreement 
growing out of fundamental differences in 
point of view in curriculum-improvement 
committees. Calls for development of pro- 
fessional standards for experimentation 
which will reconcile these differences and 
utilize them as enrichment opportunities. 


. Morris, SuMNER. “Evaluation of the 


Educational Workshop,” California 
Journal of Educational Research, V 
(March, 1954), 83-85. 

Considers how a workshop might best be 
evaluated in light of generally accepted prin- 
ciples of measurement. 


. NEw JERSEY SECONDARY SCHOOL 


TEACHERS AssociATION. The Eyes Get It. 
1953 Yearbook. Plainfield, New Jersey: 
New Jersey Secondary School Teachers 
Association (L. D. Beers, treasurer, 1035 
Kenyon Avenue), 1953. Pp. 60. 


Suggests techniques for effective utilization 
of visual aids by classroom teachers. 


. Noar, GERTRUDE. The Junior High 


School—Today and Tomorrow. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. x+ 
374. 
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Provides some solutions to the problems that 
teachers and administrators face as they 
study the why and how of modernizing the 
traditional school patterns of today and 
projecting patterns for tomorrow. 


. PECKHAM, Dorotuy REED. Principles 
and Techniques of Supervision. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1953. Pp. 
xiv+114. 


Presents materials designed to assist in the 
planning and the evaluating of supervisory 
programs and in clarifying and strengthen- 
ing the use of guiding principles in the dis- 
covery, selection, and operation of super- 
visory techniques. 


. PFEIFFER, ISOBEL L. ‘Shall I Supervise 
a Student Teacher?” Clearing House, 
XXVIII (January, 1954), 301-4. 


Points out the need to give student teachers, 
critic-teachers, administrators, college super- 
visors, and other teachers a comprehensive 
appraisal of the practice-teaching situation 
from the viewpoint of the supervising 
teacher. 


. PoLLEY, JoHN W., LorETON, JOSEPH 
O., and BLiTzER, CLARA F. Community 
Action for Education. Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research Study No. 9. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 
x+102. 

Reports means which have proved successful 
in developing a sense of community in an 
area of a great city, in discovering lay lead- 
ers, and in making a beginning at strength- 
ening creative relations between great-city 
schools and their public. 


. Riccs, RutH NIGHSWANDER. “Do I 
Measure Up?” Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, XXXI (January, 1954), 210-14. 


Presents a diagnostic device containing sug- 
gestions that are helpful in forming a clear 
conception of the role of the supervising 
teacher. 


. SATLOw, I. Davip. “What Does the Su- 
pervisor Look for in His Classroom Vis- 
its?” High Points in the Work of the High 


[January 


Schools of the City of New York, XXXVI 
(May, 1954), 19-22. 
Indicates the vital need for a clear idea of 


what a supervisor sets up as his yardstick in 
appraising a teaching performance. 


. SEYFERT, WARREN C. “Experiences in 


Faculty Self-determination,” School Re- 
view, LXI (November, 1953), 458-67. 


Relates experiences of a school faculty in 
the co-operative development of school 
policies and practices. Cites basic assump- 
tions underlying the plan, describes re- 
sponsibilities and activities of participants, 
and presents an evaluation of the program 
five years after its inception. 


. STEEL, SANGER B. Improving Instruc- 


tion. New York: Metropolitan School 
Study Council (525 West 120th Street), 
1954. Pp. viii+20. 


Deals with two problem areas in supervision: 
communication and personal relations. 
Lists activities which a supervisor may find 
helpful in improving instruction. 


. STRANG, RutH. “How Children and 


Adolescents View Their World,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXXVIII (January, 1954), 
28-33. 


Suggests the study of freely written compo- 
sitions of children and adolescents as a 
method for gaining an initial understanding 
of a new group of pupils. 


. WATTENBARGER, JAMES L. “Competen- 


cies Needed by Coré Teachers,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XXXII (Octo- 
ber 14, 1953), 181-85. 


Reports a study in which core teachers 
rated forty-eight competencies as “im- 
perative,” “useful,” or “unnecessary’’ for in- 
dividuals managing core-curriculum classes. 


. WricuT, GRrAcE S. “Core Curriculum 
Offerings for Teachers,” School Life, 
XXXVI (October, 1953), 6-7. 


Presents an analysis based on summer cata- 
logues from eighty-five universities and 
teachers’ colleges, of course offerings which 
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relate to the training of teachers for core- 
curriculum work. 


. ZERAN, FRANKLIN R. (editor). The High 
School Teacher and His Job: A Sym- 
posium. New York: Chartwell House, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 282. 


Points up the attitudes, abilities, and inter- 
ests requisite for teachers in secondary 
education and outlines relationships with 
pupils, other teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and the community which the indi- 
vidual should develop in order to become 
a successful teacher. 


MEASUREMENT? 


. BEAN, KENNETH L. Construction of Edu- 
cational and Personnel Tests. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. Pp. viii+ 
232. 

A handbook of basic principles and their 
application to specific problems of test con- 
struction. 


. BLANCHARD, B. Everarp. “Grade 
Placement in Accordance to the Total 
Behavior Pattern of Pupils,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVII (December, 
1953), 140-42. 


Advances a proposal designed to enable the 
teacher to teach on the level at which the 
pupil may be located. Illustrates a tentative 
plan for grouping pupils according to their 
particular abilities. 


. Cummincs, Howarp H., and OTHERS 
(compilers). “Pupil Appraisal Practices 
in Secondary Schools.” Report of the 
Fifth National Conference Sponsored by 
the Office of Education and the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment for Youth, 
Washington, D.C., October 6-8, 1952. 


3See also Item 449 (Green) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the May, 1954, 
issue of the School Review, Items 530 (Carter), 
560 (Johnson), and 647 (Traxler and Others) in 
the September, 1954, issue of the same journal; 
and Item 157 (Walker) in the March, 1954, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


United States Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 363. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1953. Pp. vi+-112 (proc- 
essed). 


Reports a series of general addresses, panel 
discussions, and small-group deliberations 
organized to point out to general and voca- 
tional educators the current developments, 
problems, and next steps in improving pupil- 
appraisal practices. 


. Deans, HELEN E. “Student Self-evalua- 


tion in a Core Program,” Social Studies, 
XLV (March, 1954), 83~91. 


Describes development of tools for self- 
evaluation by pupils which measured 
changes in behavior, objectivity toward self, 
personality, and achievement in a core 
program. 


. DosBINn, JOHN E. “What Comes Next in 


Measurement?” NEA Journal, XLII 
(December, 1953), 571-72. 


States that the next job for researchers in 
measurement is the bringing of educational 
measurement into focus on today’s educa- 
tional goals. 


. Franzén, Cart G. F.; June, Curis- 


TIAN; and HucuHes, Orro. Use of 
“Evaluative Criteria” in the Indiana Pub- 
lic Schools. Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Vol. XXX, 
No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Division 
of Research and Field Services, Indiana 
University, 1954. Pp. 84. 


Gives a history of the evaluation program in 
Indiana. Describes the state chairman’s 
activities in preparing for both the self- 
evaluation and the selection of the visiting 
committee; explains the school’s procedures 
of self-evaluation; recounts the activities of 
the visiting committee members; and ex- 
plains the preparation and submission of a 
final report. 


. “Handbook on Testing,” Pitisburgh 
Schools, XXVIII (January-February, 
1954), 53-94, 


Provides fundamental information regarding 
the importance of testing and makes sug- 
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gestions for analysis, interpretation, and 
utilization of test results by principal and 
classroom teacher. 


. Haas, Rutu. “An Experiment in Chang- 
ing Reporting Practices,” Educational 
Leadership, XI (May, 1954), 491-94. 


Reports experiences of three committees 
charged with the responsibility for improv- 
ing report cards and delineates key problems 
encountered, together with implications for 
further study. 


. HEIMANN, RoBERT A., and SCHENK, 
QUENTIN F. “Relations of Social-Class 
and Sex Differences to High-School 
Achievement,” School Review, LXII 
(April, 1954), 213-21. 


Provides evidence to show that both social- 
class position and sex are positively related 
to students’ marks in high school as well as 
to their scores on intelligence tests. 


. Licuty, Ransom R. “Time-saving Re- 
port Cards,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XXIX (January, 


1954), 23-26. 


Describes a “walk-a-round, multiple car- 
bon” report card designed to reduce clerical 
work required in making out, distributing, 
and collecting report cards. 


. McABEE, Haroxp V. “An Economically 
Administered Testing Program for Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 136. Eugene, Oregon: School of Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, 1954. Pp. 
10 (processed). 


Shows how to effect economies in initial 
financial outlay and in teacher time when 
organizing and administering a standardized 
testing program. 


. MARSHALL, Max S. “What To Do about 
Grades,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXV (May, 1954), 263-68. 


Considers the merits of furnishing a blank 
sheet of paper to teachers for report pur- 
poses in the belief that it would abolish 
present grading systems, reduce formal argu- 
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ments, and lead to a quieter atmosphere and 
an increased clarity of the real issues. 


. ODELL, C. W. How To Improve Class- 


room Testing. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1953. Pp. vi+156. 


Provides practical, nontechnical guides to 
the construction and administration of in- 
formal or homemade tests of achievement. 


. PIERCE-JONES, JOHN. “The Readability 


of Certain Standard Tests,” California 
Journal of Educational Research, V 
(March, 1954), 80-82. 


Reports on the readability of four tests now 
employed in high schools and junior colleges. 


. TRAvis, VAuD A., and Umstattp, J. G. 


“Co-operative Evaluation of Classroom 
Achievement,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, IV (December, 1953), 303-7. 


Presents an instrument designed to utilize a 
co-operative approach, in which students 
and instructor define their aims, plan their 
work to meet the aims, and constantly check 
their progress. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “12 Current 


” 


Trends in Testing,” Clearing House, 
XXVIII (September, 1953), 3-7. 


Comments on trends deduced from a survey 
of thirty-three city school systems. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “The Use of Tests 


in Differentiated Instruction,” Educa- 
tion, LXXIV (January, 1954), 272-78. 


Directs attention to the use of tests in 
planning differentiated instruction and in 
checking upon the growth of pupils as a 
result of different instructional procedures. 


. Woop, Hucu B. “Curricularizing Pu- 


pil Evaluation,” Education, LXXIV 
(March, 1954), 452-54. 


Maintains that curriculum makers should 
give more attention to building evaluation 
activities into units and, in some cases, de- 
veloping units around these activities. Sug- 
gests that teachers give more attention to 
the motivation value of these activities and 
to more effective use of results. 
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ere and FILMS‘ Shows how a high-school teacher dealt with 
S. the problem of discussing controversial sub- 
Class- KENNETH D. NORBERG ject matter. Suggests that teachers who are 
Im. C Sacramento State College restricted by fear or pressure cannot function 
a Sacramento, California effectively because they are unable to teach 
. young people how to become free men and 
ides to The instructional motion pictures women dedicated to democratic ideals. 
> listed below are recent releases and are 85. Passion for Life. 1 hour, 25 minutes, 
16mm sound films. black and white. New York: Brandon 
ability Films, 1952. 
fornia 84. Freedom To Learn. 28 minutes, color = This feature-length film, produced in France, 
ch, V black and white. Washington: National has been released in this country with Eng- 
Education Association, 1954. lish subtitles. The film portrays the conflict 
ts now a ; between traditional and “progressive”’ ideas 
illeges. 4See also Item 421 (Practicing Democracy in in education in the setting of a French vil- 
the Classroom) in the list of selected references lage. The story reveals how the whole com- 
J. G. appearing in the September, 1953, issue of the munity is affected by what goes on in the 
sroom Elementary School Journal. school, 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


HERBERT A. THELEN, Dynamics of Groups 
at Work. Chicago 37: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. Pp. x+390. $6.00. 


As the literature relating to intergroup 
relations, intercultural education, group 
dynamics, and human relations increases, 
it becomes evident that clarification of 
terminology is needed. Possibly “human re- 
lations” becomes the over-all umbrella en- 
veloping all these areas. We also are in real 
need of more extensive nation-wide data 
concerning the present status of these de- 
velopments and the policies and programs 
on the horizon or beyond. While the basic 
principles of human relations should be the 
common possession of every person, what- 
ever may be his preferred vocation, great 
care must be observed in the initial screen- 
ing process of those who expect to become 
specialists in the area in order to avoid ad- 
mitting those who themselves may be hu- 
man-relations problems. There also is con- 
siderable possibility that those who do not 
possess good common sense and sound judg- 
ment could circumscribe this whole area 
with an aura of evangelism. 

In Dynamics of Groups at Work Pro- 
fessor Thelen, in my judgment, has made a 
major contribution to the literature in the 
area of human-relations studies. He points 
out that personality is modified and social- 
ized in the group and that, through the work- 
ings of groups, society is changed and 
adapted to its times, though he immediately 
maintains that these two processes are not 
separate but are merely two aspects of the 
same phenomenon. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I 


is devoted to six technologies. Thelen de- 
fines “technology” as “a set of principles 
useful to bring about change toward desired 
ends” (p. 1). One distinguishing feature of a 
particular technology is its target for change. 
These six technologies are (1) the rebuilding 
of the community through citizen action, 
(2) educating children through need-meeting 
activity, (3) developing the school through 
faculty self-training, (4) administration and 
management, (5) training for group partici- 
pation, and (6) effective meetings. 

Part II deals with explanations, that is, 
(1) membership: the groups within; (2) 
integration: evaluating and acting; (3) 
reality: factors in the problem situation; (4) 
control: developing the group culture; 
(5) leadership: co-ordinating effort toward 
group goals; and (6) the community: the 
context of group operation. Each chapter 
begins with a summary statement indicat- 
ing the distinctive features contained there- 
in. Thelen concludes his presentation by 
presenting nine basic principles for groups 
in relation to the larger community and then 
enumerating the principles that have been 
derived in other chapters. 

This is an outstanding book for several rea- 
sons. (1) The basic principles and understand- 
ings have been derived from actual analysis 
of practice in the areas indicated in Part I 
under the title of “Six Technologies.” (2) It 
presents concepts which are important in 
group activity regardless of social purpose 
or clientele. (3) In each chapter there are 
references to other parts of the book—an 
arrangement which seems to tie the whole 
thesis together. (4) An annotated list of 
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selected readings is presented at the end of 
the book. (5) It is scholarly and readable. 

The need for further research in many 
areas of social interaction is implied through- 
out the book. For example, in chapter i, 
“Rebuilding the Community through Citi- 
zen Action,” the principles of block organiza- 
tion and leadership are presented. This, as 
Thelen points out, is a tremendous adult- 
education program. He concludes that the 
block action program described indicates 
that an almost limitless source of power can 
be tapped for the improvement of the com- 
munity; provides the definition of the role of 
the citizen in an urban society, which, as 
Thelen indicates, is much more than putting 
a ballot in the box periodically; and shows 
that there is a close relation between the con- 
cepts of scientific method and of democracy 
—the requirement of objectivity, the testing 
of hypotheses without inquiry into origin in 
creative thought. An idea is true if it can be 
used to predict what will happen. 

I suspect Thelen would be the first to 
admit that there is no one formula relating 
to citizen participation in the solution of 
problems or in the formulation of public 
policy. In Connecticut in 1940, with a small 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation, we 
were able to develop nineteen regional 
councils of citizens. The purpose of these 
councils was to share with the State Board 
of Education the study of educational prob- 
lems and to participate in the formulation 
of public policy. More than twelve hundred 
persons over a period of years participated 
in this organization. This is not so important 
as the result, which was evolution from the 
grass roots up rather than domination from 
the top down. We demonstrated that power 
with people is definitely more to be desired 
than power over people and that knowing the 
facts and sharing in the preparation of legis- 
lation and programs by the many can lead to 
progress more durable and more rapid than 
does leadership through a few bureaus or 
divisions of a state department of education. 

Professor Thelen concludes his work as 
follows: 


In the Preface, we said of the six technologies: 
“Behind these differences, however, are funda- 
mental similarities.’”” We now say: “Behind these 
twelve lists is one fundamental set of principles— 
the principles of human interaction. These are 
principles we live by, and each of us must formu- 
late them for himself in response to his own need 
and in terms of his own experience. And we shall 
communicate them to each other through our ac- 
tions, as we try, through understanding, to build 
our better worlds” [p. 366]. 


This should be a basic textbook for all 
administrators irrespective of the adminis- 
trative assignment. It is an excellent con- 
tribution by a scholar who has his feet 
firmly on the ground. 

Atonzo G. GRACE 
New York University 


RAtpH F. BERDIE, with chapters by WILBER 
L. Layton and BEN WILLERMAN, After 
High School—What? Minneapolis 14: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 
xii+240. $4.25. 


The problem of getting the right people 
to go to college has long been of major con- 
cern to both high-school counselors and col- 
lege faculties, and never has it been of greater 
interest than at present. The prospect of a 
large increase in the number of college appli- 
cants in the next few years, the interest of 
many professional organizations in recruiting 
larger numbers of competent youth, and the 
emphasis on making the best possible use of 
our human resources—all point to the prob- 
ability that in the years ahead there will 
be increased need for improving the proc- 
esses of selecting and recruiting college stu- 
dents of high ability. 

After High School—What? (a recent 
publication of the University of Minnesota) 
does not prescribe in detail for either the 
selection or the recruiting of college students, 
but it reports a comprehensive study of many 
factors associated with high-school students’ 
plans to enter or not to enter college and 
with the fulfilment of those plans. The study 
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began with interviews of a number of high- 
school Seniors in 1949, entered its major 
data-collecting phase with the adminis- 
tration of a questionnaire returned by better 
than 90 per cent of the Minnesota high- 
school Seniors of 1950, and continued with 
the application of a follow-up questionnaire 
one year later. 

High-school counselors and those interest- 
ed in the recruiting or selection of college 
students will find the first third of the book 
especially useful, for it is here that the nature 
of the study, its findings, and the resulting 
recommendations are given. After reviewing 
earlier studies and commission reports in the 
first chapter, the second presents case studies 
of a number of the students interviewed. 
These studies will probably be common- 
place to high-school counselors, but they 
should permit members of college faculties 
to increase their sensitivity to the array of 
personal problems which, the high-school 
students reported, influenced their post-high- 
school plans. The third chapter describes 
the procedures and the major questionnaire 
used and summarizes the findings. 

The concluding chapter of Part One inter- 
prets the findings largely by suggesting the 
need for changes in emphasis in present col- 
lege scholarship programs and in secondary- 
school practices. The general nature of these 
suggestions may be seen from the following 
summary: 


1. “The family, and parents in particular, 
are perhaps the most influential factors deter- 
mining whether or not children utilize their po- 
tential” (p. 79). Parents of many high-school stu- 
dents know little of college life, and what they do 
know is based largely on “news-worthy”’ facts 
whick give a distorted picture. Few parents or 
students have an idea of the purposes other than 
vocational preparation which can be served by 
higher education. 

2. Most college scholarship programs have 
little effect on the students’ choice to attend col- 
lege since students learn of scholarships too late 
in their high-school years, and the scholarship 
programs do little to create the desire to attend 
college. “Making additional funds available 
through scholarship programs will have little 
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effect other than to make it easier for those stu- 
dents now attending college, or planning to enter, 
to obtain higher education” (p. 81). Such scholar- 
ship programs may, of course, affect the choice 
among colleges, but that is not the problem 
treated here. 

3. A number of the forces directing an indi- 
vidual toward, or away from, college originate in 
the high school. To permit these forces to oper- 
ate, properly improved guidance services are 
needed, students with college potential should be 
identified earlier, and, in many schools, more 
flexible curriculums (in the sense of prescribed 
sequences of courses) are needed. In addition, the 
school should share with parents the responsibili- 
ty for developing an appropriate balance among 
the values involved in deciding between imme- 
diate financial independence and continuing the 
student’s schooling and his dependence. 


No recipes are given for following any of 
these suggestions, but they are discussed in 
sufficient detail to make their application 
relatively easy. 

In the second part of the book, the chap- 
ter discussing the “Plans of High-Ability 
Students” will probably be of most general 
interest. Berdie placed in the high-ability 
group those with scores of 120 or above on 
the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination. Although colleges will 
differ widely in their acceptance of this criti- 
cal score (in my own institution it represents 
the sixty-fifth percentile among entering 
students in one college and the ninety- 
seventh percentile in another), it was a use- 
ful criterion for the purposes of the study. 
Eight per cent of the students planning on 
job and 30 per cent of those planning to go to 
college were in the high-ability group. 
Knowledge of the differences between stu- 
dents planning to work and those intending 
to go to college is valuable, but of most inter- 
est is the author’s estimate that one and one- 
third million dollars in annual scholarship 
grants would be required to effect a 12 per 
cent increase in the number of high-ability 
students graduating from Minnesota col- 
leges. 

Most of the remainder of the book pre- 
sents a detailed analysis of the findings. For 
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the reader interested in judging the research, 
insufficient data are given. For those with 
more general interest in the problem, the 
treatment may appear both to belabor the 
data and to fail to establish, clearly enough 
for easy reading, the connection between 
the data and the conclusions drawn in the 
earlier chapters. 

Two errors noticed by the reviewer sug- 
gest that the book should be read critically: 
Havighurst did not write Elmtown’s Youth 
(pp. 21, 25), and “the .05 per cent level of 
probability” (p. 198) is a criterion of sta- 
tistical significance which, if really used, 
seems unnecessarily refined. 

There is more than enough merit in 
After High School—W hat? to offset all such 
shortcomings. Its first part, at least, should 
be high-priority reading for high-school ad- 
ministrators and counselors and for members 
of college faculties and professional organiza- 
tions who are interested in increasing the 
proportion of able students who attend 
college. Berdie’s report will not, however, 
take the place of certain other more exhaus- 
tive discussions, but it should serve as a 
valuable supplement to them. 


CHARLES M. ALLEN 
University of Illinois 


* 


Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching. 
Edited by EstHEerR Lioyp-JoNEs and 
MARGARET RutH SmitTH. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. xii+362. $5.00. 


In an attempt to evaluate personnel work 
as it is carried on today in colleges and to 
point the way toward a more efficient person- 
nel service in the future, the editors of Stu- 
dent Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching so- 
licited the aid of twenty-four experts in the 
field. These writers, representing all areas 
of personnel work, have produced a volume 
which demonstrates an amazing unity in 
point of view as well as depth and breadth of 
knowledge. 

The first chapter, by Lloyd-Jones, is the 


key to the volume. She surveys briefly the 
development of college personnel services 
since their inception early in the twentieth 
century and finds much to question and dis- 
card. She maintains that personnel work is at 
a crossroads, that it can no longer remain the 
function of a group of specialists. She be- 
lieves that it must become, instead, an inter- 
woven, integral part of the everyday educa- 
tive process which makes for more effective 
and deeper teaching and makes possible the 
full, rounded, and continuing development 
of the student. 

Under this type of program, responsibility 
for basic counseling would shift out of the 
dean’s office into natural groups and units, 
such as the residence hall, the classroom, the 
adviser’s office. Thus, much as the home- 
room program in the high school includes all 
or nearly all teachers, the college personnel 
program, Lloyd-Jones feels, has come to de- 
mand the participation of all teachers, ad- 
mission and health officers, housemothers, 
and other staff members. 

Such a philosophy marks a new trend in 
education. No longer can emphasis remain 
on the individual and his personal achieve- 
ment or success. Today educators must con- 
sider how each individual will fit into so- 
ciety, how he can contribute efficiently to the 
welfare of others as well as how he can help 
himself. The old pioneer individualism as a 
dominant philosophy of education seems 
gone forever. This new, deeper teaching em- 
phasizes a plan whereby individuals will 
learn to live together harmoniously and 
democratically, a plan in which teachers will 
not only present knowledge and skills but 
will use these in their interactions with stu- 
dents and other teachers and thus demon- 
strate to their students how individuals may 
work effectively and happily together. 

In order to present personnel work as 
deeper teaching, nineteen topics are dis- 
cussed in as many chapters. Titles include 
such topics as “Who Should Go Where to 
College,” “Utilizing Every Resource,” ‘“Con- 
tinuity in the Educational Process,” “The 
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New Student Arrives at College,” “Planning 
Vocationally and Finding a Job,” and 
“Learning More about Purpose-Formation 
and Self-control.” Other chapters are de- 
voted to records, self-understanding, student 
government, life outside the classroom, 
health, physical education, residence halls, 
foreign students, spiritual life, marriage and 
family, organizing and setting up a personnel 
program, legal implications of personnel 
work, and evaluation. Each chapter presents 
an amazing amount of material and is writ- 
ten by an authority in the area. Only one or 
two can be touched on here. 

Strang, in her chapter on self-understand- 
ing, has made perfectly clear that most indi- 
viduals operate according to their own sub- 
jective picture of themselves rather than ac- 
cording to reality. She states that self-in- 
sight, or a realistic self-concept, is the best 
predictor of children’s later adjustment. She 
also discusses self-evaluation, attitude scales, 
projective techniques, group therapy, and 
the role of the counselor, faculty adviser, 
psychiatrist, and others in developing self- 
understanding on the part of students. 

Ordway Tead emphasizes the develop- 
ment of spiritual insights and the humility 
and reverence with which teachers and coun- 
selors should work with young people and 
help them toward spiritual strength and 
depth. Much of the material originally pre- 
sented in Through a Dean’s Open Door (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1945) 
by Herbert E. and Anna L. Rose Hawkes has 
been utilized by the latter in her discussion 
here of purpose-formation and self-control. 
She provides a sound approach to the peren- 
nial problems of discipline, the honor system, 
and individual growth in character and re- 
sponsibility. McCabe’s discussion of “gen- 
eralism” in student personnel work is of par- 
ticular interest, as it is based on the concept 
of service for all students rather than “spe- 
cialized services for a few.” 

As can be seen from the breadth of topics 
covered, Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching is a mine of informative and 
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thought-provoking material. Not all readers 
will agree with Lloyd-Jones’s concept of stu- 
dent personnel work or with the editors’ con- 
cluding chapter. Many would prefer to con- 
tinue a strong, centralized personnel office 
that assumes all responsibility for student 
adjustment and out-of-class activity. That 
so many authorities and so widely scattered 
a group feel that such a procedure is unwise 
and recognize the truly great contributions 
that good teachers have always made to stu- 
dent adjustment demonstrates a sincere de- 
sire to reach and aid all students. Teachers, 
guidance workers, and laymen who wish to 
understand the purposes, organization, dif- 
ficulties, and challenges of student personnel 
work will profit from a careful reading of this 
timely volume. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 


State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


GLADys GARDNER JENKINS, W. W. BAUER, 
and S. SHACTER, Teen-Agers: 
A Health and Personal Development Text 
for All Teen-Agers. Chicago 11: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1954. Pp. 288. $3.60. 


All who have responsibility for helping 
young people recognize and solve their 
problems are constantly on the alert for any 
and all materials which will aid in such 
effort—and teachers are no_ exception. 
Jenkins, Bauer, and Shacter have presented 
high-school students (particularly fifteen- 
year-olds) and teachers with a textbook on 
health and personal development which 
should commend itself to both groups. De- 
lightfully informal, significantly pertinent, 
and definitely thought-provoking, this dis- 
cussion covers the intimate and practical 
problems of teen-agers, giving opportunity 
at each step for application of learning to 
actual situations in which students find 
themselves. The authors are eminently 
able in the field of health education of youth, 
and the care taken by them to insure the 
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pertinence of their discussions is commend- 
able. 

Material is presented in five large units or 
categories and is directed toward (1) under- 
standing one’s self, (2) social growth, (3) 
physical growth and physical difficulties, 
(4) family membership, and (5) present and 
future responsibilities of community mem- 
bership. There is sufficient discussion by the 
authors to define clearly the areas and the 
problems within them, yet always there is an 
adroit effort to draw from students their 
own additional problems, and to engender 
the feeling that the students are in control of 
their own discussions. Specific problems re- 
late to dating; grooming; personality; self- 
control; being liked; mental health; food and 
eating; exercise and rest; getting along with 
others; effects of drugs, alcohol, and nar- 
cotics; accidents; personal cleanliness; dis- 
eases and body difficulties such as acne and 
dandruff; medical care; money; home rela- 
tionships; getting a job; and health resources 
of a community. 

In connection with understanding one’s 
own body, there is a brief discussion of body 
structure, growth, and function—physiology, 
in reality. In this unit, use is made of a new 
visual device called “trans-vision,” which 
consists of eight full-color transparencies 
showing in excellent fashion the structure, 
placement, and interrelationships of various 
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body organs. The relatively small amount of 
space allocated, wisely, to pure physiology is 
sufficient only to provide a basic understand- 
ing of body functions and processes and to 
call attention to the need for further refer- 
ence to physiology, as such, in the solution 
of many teen-age problems. 

Exceedingly good use is made of color 
illustrations and drawings, and the depiction 
of actual situations in which teen-agers 
find themselves is so realistic that personal 
identification is readily made. Reference 
aids, lists of sources of films and materials, 
human resources, techniques for use in 
meeting and solving problems, check lists, 
suggested procedures—all are given in such 
quantity that no group should find it diffi- 
cult to approach its problems in interesting 
and significant manner. 

Emphasis on problem method, attention 
given to the place of the adult in helping 
teen-agers solve their problems, use of de- 
scriptive and illustrated situations, constant 
opportunity for choices to be made, accent 
on the positive approach, and assurances 
given to youths that they are not alone with 
their problems make this book a significant 
contribution. 

W. H. LAvRITSEN 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 
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